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Sr. Louts, Mo., March 18, 1884. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

I HAVE now completed the examination of the manuscript 
papers submitted to me, discussing the most iniportant subjects 
of “ The Military Necessities of the United States, and the Best 
Provisions for Meeting Them,” and I class them in the order of 
merit as follows : 


5. No signature. 

Crispus,- pages of text, notes 6. ‘‘ Aquilla.” 
12—8o pages. . ** Spes.” 

3. ‘* Radix,” 99 pages. 8. ‘‘ Anatnom.” 


4. ‘‘ Disco,” 71 pages. 

The first three are valuable contributions to military litera- 
ture, are worthy of publication, and I have been embarrassed to 
assign them places in the order of merit. I do not feel certain 
that I ought to give my reasons for preference, because I do not 
agree with either of the authors in the measures they propose, 
but I construe my office as that of judge, and have endeavored 
to be impartial, and governed solely by the merits of the papers, 
taking every thing into consideration. 

The first, “ K.,” is condensed, assumes a knowledge of ascer- 
tained facts, and applies practical remedies. In style and com- 
position the sentences are short and terse, making as written 
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very short paragraphs. These sentences can well be united into 
larger paragraphs relating to the same subject, and I would sug- 
gest that the author be permitted to make: this alteration, if he 
agrees with me, before the article is printed. 

The second paper, ‘‘ CRISPUS,” is well written, well digested, 
logical, and compact. I think the use of so many notes is an ob- 
jection ; for the substance of these notes can easily be embraced 
in the text without interrupting the argument or swelling the 
article to an unreasonable extent. 

The third paper, ‘‘ RADIX,” is a complete composition, con- 
taining much valuable matter, and defining well the remedies, 
but it is too elementary, descends into too many small details 
of army administration, police, and discipline, which do not cor- 
respond with the dignity of the subject. * * * 


W. T. SHERMAN. 


FROM GENERAL FRANKLIN. 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 18, 1884. 
IN compliance with the request contained in your letter of 
January 29, 1883, I have carefully read the eight essays on “ The 


Military Necessities of the United States, and the Best Provi- 
sions for Meeting Them,” invited by THE MILITARY SERVICE IN- 
STITUTION, and in my opinion they are in merit in the following 


order : , 
I. pages. 71 pages 
‘“Aquilla” . . . “Anatnom” 
3. 25 


The sources of danger to the United States seem well appre- 
ciated by all of the writers, except that I found little if any 
reference to that which will arise from the completion of an 
Isthmus Canal, which would enable any power holding harbors 
in the West Indies to keep a fleet nearer to the Pacific coast of 
the United States than could the United States itself. 

I think, too, that the essays in general are too diffuse as to 
details of organization, the authors not sufficiently appreciating 
the facts that we are to-day years behind all civilized nations in 
means of offence and defence, having virtually no navy and no 
fortifications, no heavy guns or small arms, and without ability 
to produce them in the near future. * * * * 


W. B. FRANKLIN. 
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FROM GENERAL TOWER. 


New York, March 24, 1884. 


As one of the Board of Award I have examined the eight 
essays received from you upon “ The Military Necessities of the 
United States and the Best Provisions for Meeting Them ”’ sub- 
mitted in competition for the prize offered by THE MILITARY 
SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

These essays are known by their signatures as follows: 
“Anatnom,”’ “ Aquilla,” “Crispus,” ‘ Disco,” “K,” “ Radix,” 
See,” and Spes.” 

The first military necessity of our country seems to be the 
protection of our rich cities, the centres of population, com- 
merce, and manufactures, situated upon the margins of navigable 
harbors and rivers, against attack by the naval marine of a for- 
eign foe. This necessity is well understood by the authors of 
the essays submitted, but in mv opinion is most fully and 
cogently set forth by that signed ‘‘ CRISPUS.” 

As the United States are liable to invasion by the trained 
armies of any nation that may think it has or may have cause to 
make war upon them, a suitable preparation during peace to 
meet such armies successfully is the second military necessity of 
our country. There can be little doubt that a Regular Army, 
maintained in a high state of efficiency during peace, and so or- 
ganized that its strength may be doubled by enlistments on the 
approach of war, would be the surest provision to meet the 
trained forces of a foreign enemy. So averse are our people to 
maintaining a Regular Army of medium strength in peace as to 
render this question of a satisfactory preparation for war difficult 
of solution. Four of the essayists—‘ Aquilla,” “ K,” “ Crispus,” 
and “ Disco” —have given it evidently much thought, and have 
set forth their views thereupon pretty clearly and to the point. 
They all agree that there is little hope of any essential increase 
being given to the Regular Army, but are urgent that its effi- 
ciency should be maintained at a high standard, and that it 
should be an organization of three battalion regiments, admitting 
of being doubled or trebled in strength by enlistments when 
called out into actual war service. They further agree that this 
small Regular Army must be supported by a reserve of trained 
militia, organized in the different States of the Union during 
peace, and instructed sufficientiy as infantry and heavy artillery 
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to give them confidence as soldiers when brought to the field of 
action in conjunction with the Regular soldiers. Their methods 
of creating this reserve do not differ widely in principle, though 
much in the details. “ AQUILLA’”’ enters into the discussion of 
this subject, both as to the organization of the Regular forces 
and the Militia, with more minuteness of detail than any other of 
the writers. He advocates the increase of the Regular Army in 
the peace establishment from its present strength to 35,000 en- 
listed men, to be augmented in war to a standard of 109,000 
men. It is questionable if regiments, whatever their standard of 
efficiency, could retain it with so large a leaven of recruits unless 
sufficient time would elapse between their enlistment and their 
service in actual warfare to impart the requisite instruction and 
soldiership to give self-reliance in action. Yet this method of 
building up a Regular Army in war upon a well-organized and 
thoroughly-officered skeleton peace-force, seems about the only 
one that is practicable in our country. 

As I understand the author, his reserve force is to be formed 
upon the basis of organization adopted for the Regular Army 
with a peace footing of about 28,000 men, to be increased to 
109,000 in war. These peace soldiers are to be drilled at their 
depots, and to be instructed in camp for a half month of each 
year under the direction and pay of the United States. This 
system is good as far as it goes. All methods of instructing and 
governing and organizing a reserve force to support our Regular 
Army in war must, to be efficient, be based upon the supervisory ~ 
direction of the National Government. But soldiers cannot be 
made in a day, nor by fifteen days’ drill in camp each year. *Re- 
sults in life pursuits are proportionate to the time and expense 
involved in producing them. I do not think that an expenditure 
of about $700,000 a year will prepare a reserve force of nearly 
30,000 men to be good war soldiers, and still less to give them 
such efficiency as to admit of their increase to an army of 
109,000. If, however, the Government of the United States 
could be induced to make a yearly grant of ten times the above 
amount for the instruction of a reserve army, an efficient force 
for war might be reached in a few years. 

“ CRISPUS,”’ in his essay, advocates the increase of the Regular 
Army on the approach of war by doubling or trebling the num- 
ber of soldiers in each company, a method which would doubtless 
be adopted of necessity. His military reserve force is to be the 
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' State militia ; a battalion for each Congressional District and for 
each Territory of the United States—the territorial battalions to 
‘ be employed on our Western frontiers during war, thus re- 
leasing the Regular forces for use, when most needed, upon our 
extended coasts. It is difficult to determine before the trial is 
made if this compulsory organization of battalions throughout 
the several districts of the country would be acquiesced in with 
the proper soldierly spirit by the working classes. Such bat- 
talions could be raised in large cities somewhat as they are at the 
present time by a voluntary association. Were the soldierly 
spirit of the people of the United States so prominent as to in- 
duce them to enter into this military organization, as proposed, 
with a hearty good-will, and to submit with the proper patriotic 
spirit to the necessary restraints, loss of time and labor involved 
in a course of instruction and practice in the way of drills and 
encampments for military manceuvres, the system would doubt- 
less evolve in time a reserve force that would prove very effi- 
cient in war. It would be greatly to the credit of our popula- 
tion if, in peace, they would voluntarily and at their own expense 
go through all the necessary preparation to become disciplined 
soldiers, ready to risk their lives to save their country from the 
calamities of a war which they might think quite unnecessary. 
The nations of the Old World, with their almost absolute govern- 
* ments, find force—compulsion—a requisite to procure their war 
reserves and yearly expenditures to the full extent of their avail- 
able means. 

The writer ‘‘ K.” in his essay suggests the raising of a regi- 
ment of militia in each Congressional District of the United 
States, enlisted for a term of three years’ service, with suitable in- 
struction to make them passable soldiers fora warreserve. After 
their first term of service these partially drilled soldiers are to be 
enrolled in the second reserve, when there is no further instruc- 
tion. By this system, in nine years nearly one million of men 
will have learned the manual of arms and will have acquired 
some knowledge of wheelings and marches, but they will not be 
soldiers. 

The essayist “‘ Disco” would establish a battalion of cadets, 
four hundred strong, in each of the sea-coast and border States, 
in all twenty-four battalion schools to be provided for by the 
nation at large. The details of this system for obtaining trained 
officers and soldiers by a three years’ course of study and drill and 
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labor, are fully set forth by its author. Were it practicable, it 
would after a series of years, produce a large body of trained 
officers and men, suitable to stand side by side with the Regular 
Army in war. Like all other systems that can be relied upon to 
produce good soldiers, it is costly. 

The four essays thus summarily analyzed as to their most dis- 
tinctive features are well written, and are doubtless the result of 
much thought, and all deserve much commendation. I have 
omitted to notice one prominent feature of the communication 
signed “ K.” I refer to his enumeration of the materials needed 
in war, and his showing that with the exception of heavy ord- 
nance, and perhaps of saltpetre, the capacity of the country is 
equal to their supply as soon as they may be needed. 

In his remarks upon suppressing insurrection, he alludes to a 
special trades-union association by name, which impresses me as 
impolitic. If modified in that particular, I should like to see the 
essay published. 

Finally, in reviewing these four essays, I have formed this 
opinion, that, as a whole, “ CRISPUS” merits the prize offered by 
THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


for the best essay upon the question submitted for competition, 
mainly from the fact that the subject of the coast defences is more 
forcibly set forth by him than by any other of the essayists. 

My opinion as to the three essays “ Aquilla,” “K,” and 
“ Disco,” is not sufficiently decisive to enable me to prescribe 


their order of merit. * * * 


Z. B. TOWER, 
But. Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army. 
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[PRIZE ESSAY] 


THE MILITARY NECESSITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE BEST PROVISIONS FOR 
MEETING THEM. 


By FIRST-LIEUT. ARTHUR L. WAGNER, 


Sixtu U. S. INFANTRY. 


War is an occurrence to which all nations are subject, democratic nations as well 
as others. Whatever taste they may have for peace, they must hold themselves in 
readiness to repel aggression. TocQUEVILLE. 


AT the close of the Civil War, in 1865, the United States held 
a high position as a military power. With more than a million 
men under arms’, most of them veterans who had learned their 
trade in the severe school of actual warfare; with ordnance sec- 
ond to none in the world; with a navy equal to any upon the 
seas; with the military prestige arising from the suppression of 
one of the greatest rebellions recorded in history, the American 
Republic stood in the first rank of powerful nations. 

In accordance with the peaceable policy of the United 
States, the great armies of the Union, as soon as their work was 
done, were quietly disbanded ; the soldiers, exchanging their 
warlike habiliments for more peaceful attire, were soon lost to 
view in the mass of industrious citizens; and the storm of war 
was succeeded by a calm of peace as profound as though “ wars 
and rumors of wars” had been forever blotted from the lot of 
the nation by the successful termination of its great struggle. 

Unfortunately, the military policy of the United States has 
not been so shaped as to avoid extremes; and the nation has 
passed from a period of intense warlike effort to one of military 
lethargy, in which our citizens fail to observe that the veterans 
who composed the great armies of the Civil War are rapidly pass- 
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ing onward to their graves; that our formidable guns of twenty 
years ago are now obsolete and worthless; that our Navy is a 
mere relic of the past ; and that the wealth of our people and their 
lack of warlike preparation combine to form a standing invitation 
to national disaster. To-day, no nation owning one first-class 
iron-clad needs be so poor as to do reverence to the great country 
which, eighteen years ago, commanded the respect and admira- 
tion of the world. 

The epoch of peace and prosperity with which our land is 
now blessed cannot last forever. Until human nature shall rise 
above its present weaknesses, the selfish aggressions of one people 
will occasionally clash against the interests of another; the 
policies of different nations will come into collision, and the 
sword will be used to cut the knot that diplomacy cannot untie. 
However peaceable and non-aggressive a nation may be, circum- 
stances may present it with the choice of several evils, of which 
war will be the least. 

Modern wars arise quickly and cannot be long foreseen; nor 
are they of sufficient duration to enable an unprepared nation to 
build up its military strength while struggling with its foe.’ 
Wars embracing years in their duration belong to the past; and 
in their stead we now see a seven weeks’ war sufficing to over- 
whelm a powerful nation, while a campaign of a few months 
brings a great military power to its knees before its better-pre- 
pared adversary. It may be set down as an axiom of modern 
warfare that a nation without the power of prompt resistance is 
at the mercy of any well-prepared foe. 

Let us consider our means of resisting the aggression of any 
great naval power. The Navy of the United States consisted, 
in 1882, of thirty-seven available cruising war-vessels, and thirteen 
fourth-rate armored vessels. The cruisers are of low speed, with 
engines and destructive power vastly inferior to those of the war- 
ships of other navies. The armored vessels were built twenty 
years ago; and, being devoid of speed, proper armament, and 
suitable armor, are hardly worth considering. With respect to 
naval ordnance, there is “ not one modern high-powered cannon 
in the Navy,” and there are only eighty-seven guns worth re- 
taining.’”’* The new cruisers, Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta, now 
building, will add to the effectiveness of our Navy; but these 
new vessels will be simply commerce destroyers, and the United 
States will be without a single ship capable of opposing the 
formidable war-vessels of foreign powers. 
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A consideration of the condition of our sea-coast fortifications: 
is still more germane to the subject. As nothing, save a few 
trivial repairs, has been done to these fortifications within the 
past two years, the following description of their condition in 
1881 (which is taken from the report of a distinguished officer of 
the United States Engineer Corps) may be accepted as 
accurate to-day. Asa means of defence against the attacks of 
naval powers, our cities are furnished “‘ with old casemated works: 
designed long before the introduction of the 800- to 2,000-pounder 
rifled guns into modern warfare ; their walls pierced for guns long 
since out of date ; without iron armor or shields, and but partially 
armed, even with the old ordnance; with old earthworks, some 
of them built in the last century; with new ones for modern guns: 
and mortars but partially built and rapidly being destroyed by 
reason of their incompletion; with gun-batteries without guns, 
and mortar-batteries without mortars; with no carriages what- 
ever for barbette guns of large size, except such as require the 
cannoneer to load from the tops of the parapets, from which they 
can be picked off in detail by the enemy’s sharp-shooters.”’ * 
Moreover, though many of these works are furnished with a sys- 
tem of torpedo defence, but few of them are supplied with the 
torpedo casemates and bomb-proof galleries necessary to fit them 
for operating stations for submarine mines ; and in some of them 
the electrical apparatus is so exposed that ‘‘a single fortunate 
shot may open the whole channel to the enemy.” ° 

Such are our means for repelling hostile expeditions against 
our shores! Considering the importance of our Navy, and the 
feebleness of our fortifications, one would imagine that we were 
separated from all belligerent nations by an impassable sea of 
fire; or else that we had a sure guaranty that many months 
should elapse between a declaration of war and the appearance 
of a hostile fleet in our harbors. Unfortunately, the time for 
preparation would be short. Great Britain, France, or Germany 
could concentrate a fleet of ten or twelve first-class armored ves- 
sels at any point on our Atlantic coast in three weeks after a 
declaration of war." In case of war with the first-mentioned 
power, her fleets need not cross the Atlantic to reach our shores. 
Three days, at most, would suffice to bring a squadron from 
Halifax to Boston or New York; four days’ steaming could 
bring a British fleet from Victoria, V. I., to the harbor of San 
Francisco; and in less than three days from the time of weigh- 
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ing anchor at Nassau, N. P., an English admiral could display his 
colors in the harbor of Charleston or St. Augustine. From 
Havana, Spain could, in six hours, send a fleet to Key West.’ 
From her stations at Miquelon and St Pierre, France could op. 
erate against our coasts almost as quickly as Great Britain could 
from Halifax; and the island of Martinique would be almost as 
valuable a base for the former power as New Providence would 
be for the latter. 

Once upon our shores with a powerful fleet, the enemy could 
have at his mercy the entire coast from Eastport to Galveston, 
or from Cape Flattery to San Diego: and the value of the prop- 
erty that he could destroy in a few days is estimated at two bil- 
lion dollars ‘°—an amount almost now equal to the national debt of 
the United States! Boston, Portland, Portsmouth, and Hamp- 
ton Roads are accessible to the largest men-of-war on the seas ; 
and there is not a single important harbor on the Atlantic coast 
that does not possess a sufficient depth of water to pass heavily 
armored vessels armed with eighty-one-ton guns.’ If Great 
Britain were our antagonist, even the Great Lakes would be con- 
trolled by the enemy. By the conditions of existing treaties 
between Great Britain and the United States both nations are 
prohibited from maintaining a large naval force upon the lakes 
in time of peace; and the old Michigan, which represents our 
naval power in those waters, does not deserve a moment’s serious 
consideration. To acquire and maintain that naval supremacy 
on the lakes on which the safety of many of our great cities 
would depend, it would be necessary to build a fleet, and to bar 
the passage of British vessels by heavy batteries on the St. Law- 
rence River. These constructions would require time ; and long 
before we could complete them British gunboats would pass, by 
way of the St. Lawrence River, into Lake Ontario; thence, by 
the Welland Canal, into Lake Erie; and, unhindered by the weak 
defences of Detroit River and the Strait of Mackinaw, could 
menace and lay under contribution not only Oswego, Buffalo, 
Erie, and Cleveland, but, perhaps, even Milwaukee and Chicago.” 

Sir Archibald Alison, in his “ History of Europe,” in com- 
menting upon the worthlessness of our raw troops and the magnifi- 
cent fighting qualities of the American soldiers after they had 
had time to become thoroughly drilled and disciplined, suggests 
that in case Great Britain should ever again become engaged in 
a war with the United States, she should at once send out expedi- 
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tions sufficiently strong to deal her adversary a series of quick, 
stunning blows, which would so cripple and discourage her as to 
cause her citizens to cry out for peace before they should be pre- 
pared for war." Such would undoubtedly be the policy of Great 
Britain, or any other strong naval power with which we might 
suddenly find ourselves at war. Of course no foreign power 
would undertake an invasion of the United States with a view to 
carrying on military operations within our borders. The fate of 
Burgoyne and Sir George Prevost, at periods when the American 
Republic was vastly weaker than it is now, would not be forgot- 
ten; and no nation would expose its armies to the certainty of 
ultimate disaster by endeavoring to penetrate with them into the 
interior of the United States. The riparian situation of Wash- 
ington would probably render it an easy matter to defend it, by 
means of torpedoes and earthworks, against such a naval force as 
could be sent against it; nor need we fear any repetition of a 
land attack against our capital by a nation which recently re- 
quired more than a month to assemble an army of forty thousand 
men in a country much nearer than America to its shores.” 

But no amount of consolation that may be derived from a 
knowledge of our immunity from the invasions of hostile armies 
can alter the fact that a war with any naval power would, with 
our present lack of preparation, subject the United States to 
disaster and disgrace. It has already been stated that within a 
few days after a declaration of war, Great Britain could send 
her fleets into our harbors and either destroy our sea-coast 
cities or lay them under grievous contribution. Our feeble navy 
would soon be annihilated by its powerful antagonist, who could 
then destroy our docks and navy-yards and thus deprive us of 
the power of creating new vessels of war. A British fleet could 
command the great lakes; and if it could not entirely prevent 
an invasion of Canada, it could delay it, while the burden of dis- 
astrous war would be growing intolerable. Important points on 
our coast could be seized by the enemy and held as bases of 
predatory operation against our minor ports until we could re- 
capture these places without glory to ourselves or injury 
to the foe. Hostile fleets could destroy our commerce and 
blockade our coasts; and by commanding our chief ports (the 
nerve-centres, as it were, of national traffic) could paralyze 
business and produce the direst financial distress throughout the 
land. Perhaps the American people would then rise in their 
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might with a determination to prolong the war, regardless of the 
expense of blood and treasure, until defeat should finally change 
to dear-bought victory ; but the love of money is often stronger 
than the love of country; patriotism might possibly give way 
before the terrible losses inflicted upon our unhappy nation ; and 
a humiliating peace might be the result of our shameful neglect 
to prepare for war.” 

It may be objected that, in the foregoing view, only the 
operations of the enemy have been depicted, and that the action 
of the United States in opposing these attacks has not been 
taken into consideration. If war should suddenly come upon 


. our country, in its present unprepared state, it is not clear that 


any effective resistance could be made, at first, to the attacks of 
the enemy. If the dilatoriness of our adversary should give us 
time to throw up earthworks (which is doubtful) we should be 
without suitable ordnance for arming such fortifications; and 
even such inferior guns as we should have could only be hastily 
mounted in barbette batteries, on improvised carriages; and 
the cannoneers, being without protection of any sort, could 
be quickly driven from their posts by the fire of the enemy’s 
Gatling guns alone. Or, if the enemy should not care to close 
with the fortifications, he could lie off beyond the effective range 
of our feeble batteries and make a mere pastime of demolishing 
our hastily constructed forts. Fixed torpedoes are indispensable 
auxiliaries in a proper system of harbor defence; but they are 
merely auxiliaries, after all; and if not protected by fortifica- 
tions, they can be easily removed or destroyed by an enemy. 
As already stated, our submarine mines are not, as a rule, suit- 
ably protected. The success with which movable torpedoes 
were used during the Rebellion has inspired many people with a 
faith in them which is not justified by later events. Although 
torpedoes themselves have been wonderfully improved since the 
close of the Civil War, means of protecting vessels from them 
have been devised ; and out of nine torpedo attacks made with 
courage and skill by the Russians against Turkish war-vessels, 
in 1877, seven failed completely.“ As a system of defence by 
torpedoes alone cannot be depended upon, and as our fortifica- 
tions and their armaments are alike obsolete and useless, the 
United States is, to-day, practically at the mercy of any naval 
power that may choose to declare war against it. Nor is our 
helplessness at ali modified by the fact that we have six millions 
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of men available for military duty.” Even if all these men 
could, at a word, be called into service, and magically trans- 
formed into a well-drilled, well-equipped, efficient army, they 
could be of no use in checking the devastations of a hostile 
fleet. Neither numbers nor courage could compensate for the 
want of necessary guns and fortifications; and, without such 
necessities, the presence of an army in a beleaguered harbor 
could only add to the disaster by a useless sacrifice of life. 

In the foregoing description of the disaster to which our 
country would be subjected in the event of a foreign war, Great 
Britain is supposed to be the adversary; but that nation is not 
the only one that could bring misfortune and disgrace to our 
shores. The United States is not now in a condition to engage 
in a war with amy naval power. Even Chili (with a population 
about equal to that of Indiana) is so well prepared for maritime 
warfare that, if she were to engage in hostilities with the United 
States, several months of stinging disgrace would probably pre- 
cede the first victory that our great nation could gain over its 
pigmy foe.” 

Such measures as would enable it to avoid the dangers to 
which it is now exposed, and to engage in hostilities with a 
foreign power without incurring humiliation and disaster from 
naval attacks; to transfer the scene of its wars beyond its 
borders, and thereby cause the miseries of invasion to fall upon 
its enemies instead of its own citizens; and to promptly suppress 
all domestic insurrections, are the military necessities of the . 
United States. 

Although war between the United States and any other 
nation must be regarded as possible, there is but little proba- 
bility of hostilities between it and any powers except those 
whose territories are contiguous to its own, or whose interests 
are likely to come into opposition to the only prominent feature 
of American foreign policy—the Monroe doctrine. Disputes in 
regard to the control of the Panama Canal, complications arising 
from insurrections in Cuba, the interests of American capital in- 
vested in the republic on our southern frontier; these, as well as 
a thousand unforeseen causes, may plunge the United States 
into a war with Great Britain, Spain, or Mexico. With either of 
the first two powers as an adversary, our coasts should be secured 
from damage by hostile fleets, our navy should be free to act on 
the offensive, and we should be able to promptly invade Canada 
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or Cuba with an army of 100,000 men.” With Mexico as our 
enemy the same military force would be necessary.“ The 
manner of properly defending our sea-coast, and the military 
organization to be adopted to enable the United States to 
quickly mobilize an army of invasion of the requisite size, 
should, therefore, be considered. 


SEA-COAST DEFENCE. 


Two methods of defending our sea-coast offer themselves to 
our choice—namely, a system of naval defence, and the plan of 
protecting our harbors by fortifications. The system of naval 
defence will be first considered. 

Naval Defence-—In comparing the respective merits of the 
offensive and the defensive, Jomini says: “ The offensive is 
almost always advantageous, particularly in strategy. Indeed, 
if the art of war consists in throwing the masses upon the 
decisive points, to do this it will be necessary to take the initia- 
tive. The attacking party knows what he is doing and what he 
desires to do. * * * He who awaits the attack is every- 
where anticipated; the enemy falls with large force upon frac- 
tions of his force; he neither knows where his adversary pro- 
poses to attack him, nor in what manner to repel him.” These 
remarks may be applied to the operations of fleets as well as to 
those of armies. It has already been stated that Great Britain, 
France, or Germany could concentrate a force of ten or twelve 
first-class iron-clads at any point on our Atlantic coast within 
three weeks after a declaration of war. The enemy could choose 
his point of attack, and could safely count on having a superior 
force at the scene of action; for, even if the naval strength of 
the United States were double that of the attacking fleet, we 
would have twenty or twenty-four first-class vessels scattered in 
small fleets at various points of our coast from Eastport to 
Corpus Christi. As it would be folly to meet the enemy with a 
force weaker than his own, it is clear that a respectable system 
of defence by a navy alone would require the presence, near each 
important port, of a fleet at least as powerful as that of the 
enemy. The squadron defending New York would not be avail- 
able for the protection of Boston”; nor could a fleet at Charles- 
ton or Port Royal be of any use in defending Hampton Roads, 
Pensacola, or Mobile. 

Lieut. E. W. Very, U.S. N., in discussing the question of naval 
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defence, divides the coast of the United States into six districts 
or basins, “ within whose limits intercommunication is easily 
obtained, but which are so separated from each other as to ren- 
der it difficult to send vessels rapidly from a point in one to any 
threatened point in another.”"™ It is clear, then, that in order 
to meet the enemy with a naval force equal to that which he 
would bring againt our coasts, the United States would require 
six squadrons, each consisting of twelve first-class iron-clads ; or, 
in other words, a navy consisting of seventy-two vessels of the 
greatest possible strength. This system would not only be in 
violation of the naval policy of the United States (to keep a 
small navy, but an excellent one), but it would impose a heavy 
financial burden upon the nation. Chief Engineer J. W. King, 
U.S. N., estimates the original cost of an attacking fleet, con- 
sisting of twelve British armored cruisers, drawing twenty-six 
feet and less, at $18,000,000, for hulls and machinery alone, ex- 
clusive of armament and outfit.” It is safe to assume, then, that 
a navy consisting of seventy-two powerful armored war-vessels 
would cost, exclusive of armament, $108,000,000, at the very 
least”; and that more than $2,000,000 would be required an- 
nually to keep it in repair.“ Without attempting any estimate 
of the cost of the armanent of such a navy, it may be safely as- 
serted that the cost of each gun would be eight times as great as 
the cost of the same gun mounted on shore behind shot-proof 
shields or iron scarps.” 

A navy acting on the defensive could have no advantage over 
the aggressor. Armor would be matched against armor, gun 
against gun, ram against ram, and torpedo against torpedo. New 
inventions cannot be expected to come to our assistance in every 
emergency ; and we cannot hope for a repetition of the provi- 
dential appearance of the Monitor in every case of naval distress. 
Any valuable American invention in marine warfare would be 
quickly duplicated in foreign navies; and we cannot reasonably 
hope to possess a single naval weapon that an enemy cannot 
bring with him to use against us. Moreover, if the defence were 
dependent solely on the navy, defeat would, in every case, be 
followed not only by the capture of the city in contention, but 
also by the loss of the conquered fleet, which would go to augment 
the strength of the victorious foe. 

Defensive warfare is not the proper work for our vessels of 
war. The proper sphere of our navy is on the high seas, destroy- 
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ing the enemy’s commerce, encountering his fleets, carrying alarm 
-to Ais ports, and ravaging Azs coasts, rather than defending our 
own. The history of modern navies is a chronicle of successful 
.offensive warfare. When we recall Nelson’s magnificent victory 
over the French fleet in the road of Aboukir; the capture of 
-Copenhagen, and the fleet attempting to defend it; Farragut’s 
passage of the forts in Mobile Bay and destruction of the Con- 
federate iron-clads ; or Tegethoff’s victory over the Italian fleet 
at Lissa, we bring to mind instances of the disaster that has in- 
variably attended a naval defensive. True, these are instances 
of a tactical rather than a strategic defensive; but an enemy 
operating against our coast, having a choice of many points of 
attack, would deliver battle only under conditions that would 
give him the advantage of a tactical, as well as a strategic, offen- 
sive. A system of naval defence alone for our coast would be 
expensive and dangerously insufficient ; and it would have a de- 
moralizing effect on the navy to confine it to home-guard duty 
in our harbors. In a war with Great Britain the American navy 
.could do more effective service in the harbors of Bombay or 
Hong Kong than in those of New York or Boston. 

Fortifications—In order to protect its harbors and leave its 
-navy free to act on the offensive, the United States must defend 
its coast with fortifications. These works should be capable of 
resisting the most formidable naval attacks, should employ the 
most powerful ordnance, and serve as operating stations for 
submarine mines. 

The strongest fortifications, however powerful their armament 
might be, could not alone constitute a sufficient protection fora 
harbor. Before the invention of torpedoes, and even before the 

.days of steam, it was necessary to use chains, sunken hulks, and 
other devices, for the purpose of holding vessels under the fire 
of the fortifications. Our own history presents many examples 
.of the successful passage of forts by vessels of war. Fort Moul- 
trie was strong enough, in 1776, to resist the attack of a powerful 
squadron; but, four years later, a British fleet succeeded in 
passing the fort, and thus eliminated it from the problem of 
capturing Charleston. in later times, Farragut passed the forts 
.below New Orleans, though no real damage had been done to 
those fortifications by the bombardment that preceded the pas- 
-sage. He afterward safely “ran” the batteries at Vicksburg ; 
~which were also successfully passed, at a later period, by the gun- 
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boats of Porter. In the passage of the forts in Mobile Bay, the 
only vessel lost by Farragut was destroyed by a torpedo. 
Instances might be given, on the other hand, of successful harbor 
defence by fortifications alone; but the foregoing examples are 
sufficient to show that it would not be prudent to depend solely 
upon forts as a means of resisting naval attacks. Heavily 
armored vessels with a high rate of speed might reasonably ven- 
ture to pass the strongest fortifications, if their course were not 
obstructed by torpedoes; but no naval commander knowing a 
channel to be obstructed by submarine mines would undertake 
to run the gauntlet of the batteries, trusting to his speed to 
escape destruction. Nor would torpedoes alone be sufficient; 
for they might easily be removed by the enemy, if they were not 
protected by shore batteries. The submarine mines and the 
fortifications should be mutually supporting. 

The plan of defending our harbor by a system of iron revolv- 
ing turrets on shore, proposed by a board of engineer officers, is 
probably the best that could be devised.” The turrets should 
have a heavier armor than any vessel can carry; and should 
be armed with guns capable of “certainly piercing a heavily 
armored vessel with their projectiles at the distance of a mile, 
and fatally injuring its turrets at double that distance.” ” The 
proposed turrets could command a harbor in all directions; and, 
in strength and effectiveness, would, undoubtedly, be superior to 
any other system of harbor fortification that could be devised. 
The armament of these turrets should consist of guns (100-ton) 
designed especially for use against vessels at long range; and 
heavy guns, designed for closer action, should be mounted in 
barbette in earthworks, the parapets of which should be at least 
forty feet in thickness.” The bombardment of Alexandria dem- 
onstrated the ability of earthworks to resist formidable naval 
attacks made under circumstances extremely favorable to the 
vessels”; and in order to make such works really effective, it 
only remains to devise means of protecting the cannoneers while 
serving the guns. The King counterpoise gun-carriage, which 
enables the cannoneers to load under cover, seems to fulfil the 
requirements in this respect, as both elevation and horizontal 
direction can be given the piece while under cover of the parapet, 
and the gunner can be additionally protected by a light steel 
shield attached to the carriage.” 

The earthworks should also be armed with heavy mortars, 
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for the purpose of subjecting the decks of the enemy’s vessels to 
a destructive vertical fire. In addition to these works, there 
should be shore batteries, supplied with a lighter armament, 
designed for the purpose of submarine mines. This armament 
should consist of rifled guns of the smaller calibres, howitzers, 
and Gatling or Nordenfelt batteries, as well as some of the 
smooth-bore cannon of large calibre, now in store, which could 
be effectively used in such batteries." These batteries could 
sweep the torpedo field with such a storm of projectiles as to 
bring certain destruction to any parties which might attempt to 
remove the torpedoes or render them unserviceable by counter. 
explosion. To prevent such attempts being made under cover of 
darkness or heavy fog, the harbor should be illuminated by elec- 
tric light, and the channel patrolled by guard-boats. 

Torpedoes.—In a system of harbor defence, the torpedoes 
should be operated from stations in the fortifications; self-acting 
torpedoes being so uncertain in their effects as to make it advisa- 
ble to use them only where it would be impracticable to es- 
tablish a good system of dependent fixed mines.” <A system of 
fixed mines has been aptly described as the “ backbone and most 
important factor of any scheme of coast defence that may be de- 
vised "” “; and as its efficiency depends on the security of the elec. 
trical apparatus and the safety of the operator, the operating- 
room should be so protected by bomb-proofs as to make it 
absolutely safe from either the direct or vertical fire of the 
enemy, and the wires leading from the electrical apparatus on 
shore should be laid. in secure subterranean galleries carried out 
to low water. 

The torpedo service, to be efficient, requires intelligent soldiers, 
well instructed in the use of electricity, and conversant with the 
subject of submarine warfare. As their duty devolves upon en- 
gineer soldiers, the United States Engineer Battalion should con- 
sist of at least 780 enlisted men™ for the performance of the 
technical part of the torpedo service; the duties of boatmen, 
etc., requiring no particular skill, being performed by seafaring 
men enlisted, or hired, in any port whenever needed. 

Ordnance.—Ordnance capable of opposing the powerful guns 
of foreign navies is, perhaps, the most urgent of the military ne- 
cessities of the United States. It would hardly be an exagger- 
ation to say that we are destitute of heavy guns, and without the 
means of making them. A rifled gun of moderate power can be 
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made by our manufacturers of cast-iron, strengthened with a 
steel core and steel bands, or wound with steel wire,” but full- 
power guns must be made of steel, and they cannot be produced 
in the United States.” A national foundry should be established 
without delay, private gun-foundries should be encouraged and 
assisted, and a few guns of great strength and high power, for 
our most important fortifications, should be purchased from 
foreign manufacturers. If for no other reason than to diminish 
the danger of their service in barbette batteries, and to economize 
space in turrets, the heavy guns of our harbor defences should be 
breech-loaders. 

It would, of course, be impracticable to fortify every harbor 
on our vast extent of coast, but the construction of suitable de- 
fences for our great maritime cities and navy-yards, and the 
erection of heavy batteries to control the passage of the St. 
Lawrence River, are matters which the safety and honor of the 
United States imperatively demand. If our important ports and 
naval stations were strongly defended, the damage that an 
enemy could do to our coast would hardly pay him for the 
maintenance of a fleet in*our waters; and as the construction 
of war vessels could be pushed vigorously at docks protected 
from hostile attack, our naval power would soon be sufficient 
to drive the menacing squadrons back to their own shores. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


Quite as important as the problem of sea-coast defence is the 
question of a military organization that would enable the United 
States to quickly mobilize an army of 100,000 men for the pur- 
pose of invading Canada, Cuba, or Mexico. 

The American people have inherited from their English an- 
cestors a jealousy of standing armies, which often degenerates 
into an unreasoning opposition to the support of a force scarcely 
large enough to perform the duties of a national police and con- 
stitute a suitable nucleus for larger armies in time of war. 
It is useless, therefore, to assume that our permanent mili- 
tary establishment will ever be large enough to form alone an 
army of invasion. The wars of the United States will be fought 
in the future, as they were in the past, by armies composed prin- 
cipally of Militia or Volunteers ; and the soldiers of the Regular 
Army will be simply a bit of leaven for a mass of inexperienced 
comrades. In time of peace, the Regular Army should be a 
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school for officers, a protection for the settlers in the Far West, 
and a reliable weapon for the suppression of such domestic insur- 
rections as might be beyond the control of State authorities. 

Cavalry.— Under the instruction of competent officers,-a raw 
* recruit can be quickly transformed into a good infantry soldier. To 
change a civilian into an efficient cavalryman is a matter requiring 
more time; and it is safe to say that a volunteer cavalry force 
cannot become effective in less than two years.” Regarded as 
a nucleus for an invading force, the permanent military establish. 
ment should be able to furnish the entire cavalry force for an 
army of 100,000 men. The ten regiments of cavalry now in ser- 
vice would, if placed upon a war footing, contain 12,432 officers 
and men—a force amply sufficient.” 

Accepting the fact that cavalry, pure and simple, belongs to 
the past, the mounted force of the United States should be 
armed and equipped with a view to imitating the achievements 
of the cavalry of Sheridan or Wilson, who showed the true use 
of mounted troops in modern warfare. Our cavalry should, 
therefore, be armed with the best magazine rifle that can be ob- 
tained”; should habitually fight on foot ; and should be capable 
of acting independently of all other arms of the Service.” A light 
intrenching tool should form a part of the equipment of each 
trooper ; for under some circumstances mounted troops might find 
intrenchments necessary for the defence of an important position. 
The intrenching tool would not, in all probability, be often required 
by cavalry ; but if it should be wanted, the need would be most 
urgent." Though the use of the sabre has become very rare in 
modern wars, occasion might render it necessary on the field of 
battle to hurl a cavalry division upon the enemy, for the purpose 
of checking an offensive movement or completing a victory nearly 
won.” For this reason, the cavalry should be armed with the 
sabre and taught how to use it. 

The mounted troops of the Regular Army should be under 
the supervision of a chief of cavalry, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, who should command the cavalry corps in time of war, 
and, in time of peace, have charge of every thing pertaining to 
its drill, equipment, and general instruction. 

As it would not be practicable, with the present size of our 
army, to maintain the cavalry companies at their maximum 
strength, in time of peace, without detriment to the other arms 
of the Service, it would be well, in raising the mounted service to 
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its war strength, for the Government to offer a large bounty to 
every recruit who could show an honorable discharge from the 


_ regular cavalry service. There are many such men among the 


civilians in the United States; and if they could be induced to 
enlist at the first call for volunteers, the ten regiments of cavalry 
would be quickly filled up with veterans. 

Artillery —In forming an army of invasion, it would also be 
desirable to have the field artillery composed of regular batteries ; 
the present artillery organization would not admit of this. As- 
suming the proper proportion of artillery in an army to be three 
guns to every 1,000 men of other arms of the Service,” an army 
of 10,000 men would require forty-seven light batteries of six 
pieces each. In order to supply the requisite light batteries for 
such an army, and still have a sufficient force available for 
service in the sea-coast fortifications, the regular artillery should 
consist of twelve regiments, eleven of which should each contain 
four light batteries, while the twelfth should have three. The 
new regiments could most easily and properly be obtained by 
transferring seven regiments bodily from the infantry to the 
artillery service, and giving them a twelve-company organization. 
In their new sphere these regiments would be available for duty 
as infantry in any emergency; and, while giving the artillery 
force a proper strength, would not diminish the efficiency of the 
arm from which they were taken. 

The guns with which the light batteries in our service are now 
armed are entirely out of date, and should be replaced, as 
soon as possible, with steel, breech-loading, field guns, such 
as are now used in European armies; and metal field-car- 
riages, limbers, and caissons should be substituted for the ones 
now in use.“ The light batteries should contain Gatling guns as 
well as rifled cannon, and should be capable of acting with 
celerity and boldness, even on an advanced skirmish line. As 
infantry skirmishers profit by all the advantages that the ground 
may offer for cover, and are provided with intrenching tools, the 
artillery (unless furnished with protection of some kind) would 
suffer, not only because of its exposed position, but also because 
it would offer the only fair mark to the enemy’s sharp-shooters. 
A light bullet-proof shield of steel, behind which the cannoneers 
can load the pieces without exposing themselves, is an absolute 
necessity for field artillery in action. Each field gun should be 
furnished with such a shield. 
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The artillery regiments should be placed under the supervision 
of a chief of artillery, with the rank of brigadier-general, who 
should be qualified to raise his branch of the Service to the 
highest degree of perfection. It is certain that the proper 
development of the cavalry and artillery arms of the service 
requires that they should each have a competent chief, and that 
such chief should have a higher rank than that of the colonels 
under him. 

Infantry —Although the infantry is the most important part 
of an army, it is, fortunately, the one most easily created. The 
infantry of the Regular Army should have a skeleton organiza- 
tion which would admit of its expansion, in time of war, to three 
times its peace strength, without the addition of a single officer. 
To accomplish this, each regiment should have a three-battalion 
organization, each battalion consisting of four companies, with a 
war footing of 100 men each. In time of peace, the third bat- 
talion should be left vacant, and the enlisted strength of each 
company of the remaining battalions limited to fifty-eight men. 
The third battalion should have its full quota of officers, which 
should include those on detached service and special duty. 
Thus all details, as judge-advocates of departments, professors of 
military science at colleges, instructors at the infantry and cav- 
alry school, and details of a nature which will be mentioned 
later, should be made from the infantry, whenever practicable, 
and the detailed officers transferred at once to the supernumerary 
battalion. With this organization a regiment of infantry would 
contain, in time of peace, forty-two officers and 464 enlisted 
men. At the beginning of a war the detached officers could be 
summoned back to their regiments, a full roster of non-commis- 
sioned officers for the third battalion of each regiment appointed 
from the first and second, and the regiments quickly recruited to 
a strength of 1,200 enlisted men each, while the number of offi- 
cers would not be increased. It would be an easy matter to 
make efficient soldiers of recruits, if all their officers and non- 
commissioned officers were experienced and competent men, 
and one third of their comrades in the ranks were veterans. The 
proper method of recruiting the infantry at the beginning of a 
war will be considered in discussing the subject of the Militia. 

The proposed organization of the army is as follows, no 
change being made in the number of officers of the staff 
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Peace Establishment. War Organization. 
General officers 134 13 13 13 
Engineers a ‘ 109 780 889 109 | 1,980%| 2,089 
Cavalry . ‘ 10 | 432 | 7,970 | 8,402 432 | 12,000 | 12,432 
Artillery . ‘ 12 | 672 | 6,420 | 7.cg2 | 672 | 16,797] 17,4 
Infantry . . ° ° . | 18 | 756 | 8,352 | 9,108 756 | 21,600 | 22,35) 
All other corps, including non- 
commissioned staff and enlisted| 
men not assigned to regiments, 
and Indian scouts, excluding en- 
listed men of Signal Corps . 467 | 1,530 | 1,997 467 | 1,530] 1,997 
Grand aggregate | 49 |2,449 25,052 |27,501 |2,449| 53,907 | 56,356 
' | 


This organization would require the addition of fifty-two en- 
listed men and 273 commissioned officers to the present estab- 
lishment, but with this slight increase could be obtained an 
organization that would admit of an almost immediate augmenta- 
tion of the army to an effective strength of nearly 60,000 men, 
without the addition of one commissioned officer. By increasing 
the infantry and heavy artillery companies to 150 men each, the 
army could be further expanded to a strength of more than 
72,000 men ; and a four-battalion organization for the infantry 
regiments (giving each company a strength of 150 men) would 
admit of a still greater augmentation. Such great expansion 
would, however, cause the regiments to receive more recruits 
than they could readily assimilate; and they would lose in 
efficiency more than they could gain by their increased numerical 
strength. Assuming the army to be organized as set forth in the 
table, all of the infantry, forty-seven light batteries, and all of 
the cavalry of the expanded army (total, 42,120) would be availa- 
ble for field duty, leaving an efficient torpedo corps and an 
artillery force of 10,000 men, for the defence of our coast. The 
manner of increasing this army to the desired strength of 100,000 


* The number of brigadier-generals to be increased by the addition of a chief of cavalry and 
achief of artillery. 

? The war increase of the engineer battalion to be obtained by the enlistment of 1,200 boat- 
men for torpedo service in the different ports ** (forty boatmen for each of thirty ports). 

* The war footing of a light battery to be 151 enlisted men; of the other artillery com- 
Panies, 100. 

* The necessary increase of hospital stewards, unattached enlisted men, etc., could be ob- 
tained from the Volunteers, and should not be included in the war strength of the Regular Army. 
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men, with an effective reserve to draw upon, and of augmenting 
the garrison of the sea-coast forts, should now be considered. 

The Militia —For some years after the close of the Rebel- ’ 
lion, the United States possessed a vast reserve of veterans, who, 
while following the peaceful vocations of civil life, could be de- 
pended upon to offer their services whenever their country might 
need them. But the generation which furnished the armies for 

that great conflict is rapidly passing away; and most of the 
veterans of the late war are no longer young enough, or physi- 
cally able, to endure the hardships of a campaign. The soldiers 
who will compose the armies of the United States in the next 
war are now young men whose knowledge of campaigning is de- 
rived only from books or the fireside stories of old warriors. To 
encourage a martial spirit in this younger generation, to dissemi- 
nate military knowledge among the young men, and to institute 
systematic tactical training among the people, should be the aim 
of those who shape the military policy of the United States. 

A good force of organized militia would, probably, be the best 
resource for increasing the armies of the United States to an 
effective war footing. True, the dismal examples offered by the 
flight of the South Carolina militia at Camden ; the pusillanimous 
conduct of the New York militia at Queenstown (where their 
constitutional scruples against leaving their State would not per- 
mit them to cross the river to assist their comrades against the 
British) ; and the stampede of the Maryland militia, at the shriek 
of the first Congreve rocket, at Bladensburg, are not likely to in- 
spire confidence in the Militia as an instrument of national de- 
fence ; nor does the picture of the Pennsylvania militia flying 
from a yelling mob, in Pittsburgh, increase one’s admiration of 

the State troops. But, on the other hand, Washington was saved 
from capture, in 1861, by the organized militia of New England 
{ and the Middle States ; and the same troops furnished many ex- 
cellent officers, not only for the volunteer organization, but for 
the Regular Army itself. The inefficiency of the Militia has, in 
almost every case, been the fault, not of its individual members, 
but of a wretched organization and the lack of a proper system 
of instruction. Though there is a disposition on the part of 
| some members of the Militia to value their uniforms as a ball- . 
room ornament rather than the badge of a glorious profession, 
there are many officers and men in the State troops who earnestly 
| and conscientiously perform their duties, and study military 
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works with an assiduity that would put to shame many people 
who are inclined to regard the Militia as a military Nazareth out 
of which nothing good can come. New York has some militia 
regiments (notably the Seventh) which have often demonstrated 
their efficiency; and in many other large cities of the Union 
there are militia organizations which need only proper encourage- 
ment, and the stimulus of feeling that they are a part of the 
National Army, to make them valuable elements in the military 
system of the United States. In the militia service, as a whole, 
there is, however, a sad lack of any thing like efficient organiza- 
tion or intelligent instruction. 

It would be an easy matter to place the Militia in an effective 
condition, if the Constitution of the United States admitted of 
the exercise of full control of the State troops by the National 
War Department; but the divided powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, in regard to the Militia, are such as to 
render it difficult to devise a scheme of militia organization that 
would not be confronted by constitutional objections, or come into 
collision with local jealousy and opposition. The Constitution 
reserves to the States the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the Militia; and thus debars the United 
States from taking some very important measures for promoting 
the efficiency of the National Guard. Furthermore, though the 
Federal Government has the right to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the Militia, it is questionable how far it 
could exercise these rights without causing so much opposition 
on the part of the States as to impair, rather than promote, the 
efficiency of the State troops. 

The organization of a body of militia to constitute a National 
Reserve would be within the power of Congress. The regiments _ 
composing this national reserve should consist of three battalions 
of four companies each: one battalion being assigned as the 
quota of each Congressional district. The battalions of con- 
tiguous districts should be formed into regiments; any State 
having but one Congressional district being allowed to raise a 
regiment, or to give its battalion a regimental organization. 
Any district able to raise more than one battalion for the 
national reserve should be encouraged to do so. No greater 
demands need be made of the men composing these organiza- 
tions than are now made of members of the Militia, except that 
each officer and soldier should be regularly enlisted for a term of 
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three years, and should bind himself by oath to obey (during such 
term) any demand that the United States might make for his 
services against a foreign enemy. Such demands would, of 
course, be made through the governor of the State ; the National 
Reserve being, in fact, composed of State organizations held in 
readiness for national emergencies. In compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Constitution, the appointment of the officers 
of the proposed organization would be reserved to the States, 
which would also have charge of the training of the troops of 
this new body. This training might, however, be influenced and 
encouraged by the Federal Government, by furnishing camp and 
garrison equipage to such regiments as should drill weekly and 
form annual camps of instruction of, at least, ten days’ duration. 
The United States should also supply each regiment with the 
most approved arms and equipments, and furnish each soldier, 
once in each enlistment, with a pair of blankets, a fatigue blouse, 
a pair of trousers, and a cap, of the pattern used in the regular 
service.” The arms, clothing, camp equipage, etc., furnished by 
the ordnance and quartermaster’s departments to each regiment 
of the reserve, should be invoiced directly to its colonel, who 
should be required to account for the same on regular quarterly 
returns. A law should be enacted by Congress which would en- 
able militia courts-martial to adequately punish any soldier of 
the reserve force who should “sell or, through neglect, lose or 
spoil his arms, clothing, or accoutrements.” Each regiment 
should be allowed to provide itself, at its own expense, with such 
dress uniforms as its own taste might dictate. 

With the proposed organization, it is believed that an effec- 


tive force of militia could be obtained without any overstepping . 


of constitutional boundaries by the Federal Government, and 
without meeting with any thing but satisfaction and approval on 
the part of the States. The National Reserve, while constituting 
a reliable force for national emergencies, would (except when 
called out for service against a foreign foe) be as much under the 
control of the State governments as the Militia is at present. In 
fact, the action of the United States in regard to this force would 
be limited, in time of peace, to affording such assistance as might 
be requested by the State authorities or the officers of the re- 
serve; and the National Government would not exert any au- 
thority over such troops until the exigencies of war should 
render them necessary as a part of the national armies. The 
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proposed organization of a National Reserve force of Militia 
would be strictly within the constitutional rights of Congress; 
and the claims of the National Government and the States upon 
such militia would be so different that they would not clash any 
more than do the respective jurisdictions of the Federal and 
State courts. 

The right of disciplining the Militia, granted by the Constitu- 
tion to Congress, evidently authorizes the National Government 
to prescribe laws for governing the State troops; but the inter- 
ference of Congress in this respect, in time of peace, might be 
more pernicious than beneficial; and the Militia should (except 
during war) be governed by laws and regulations prescribed by 
the States. Congress should, however, enact a law under which, 
at the beginning of a foreign war, soldiers of the National 
Reserve who should refuse or neglect to appear for muster into 
the service of the United States, could be arrested as deserters, 
tried by militia courts-martial, and adequately punished under 
the authority of the Federal Government.” After being mus- 
tered into the service of the United States, the National 
Reserve would, of course, be governed by the existing articles 
of war. 

At the expiration of his term of enlistment, each member of 
the Reserve should receive an honorable discharge ; and (unless 
he should desire to re-enlist) should be absolved from all obliga- 
tions of military service. The men thus discharged would con- 
stitute a valuable class from which to recruit the Regular Army in 
raising it to a war footing; and, at the beginning of a foreign 
war, liberal bounties should be offered to such men to enlist in 
the regular infantry and serve therein “during the war.” “ 

The National Reserve should consist entirely of infantry and 
heavy artillery; as the expense of furnishing horses for militia 
cavalry and light artillery would be out of all proportion to any 
good results that could be obtained thereby, the heavy artillery 
should be limited to companies and battalions in the sea-coast 
cities. These regiments should drill in their armories as infan- 
try; but the commanding officers of the differents forts should 
be directed to permit them to exercise with the heavy guns as 
often as practicable, and should be authorized to detail subal- 
terns and sergeants as instructors whenever requested by the 
commanding officers of the militia artillery to do so. In time 
of war, the artillery of the Reserve would furnish a good rein- 
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forcement for the garrison of the harbor fortifications; and its 
members would be all the more efficient from the fact that they 
would be defending their own homes. 

The National Government should offer all possible assistance 
to the States in those features of militia organization reserved to 
them by the Constitution. Congress could take an important 
step toward obtaining an efficient and uniform system of train. 
ing the Militia, by authorizing the Secretary of War to detail an 
officer of the Regular Army to act as inspector-general of the 
militia of any State, upon the application of the governor 
thereof. Great care should be taken in the selection of officers 
for this duty. The officers detailed should not be below the 
rank of captain, and should be men of ability and soldierly nature. 
The details should be limited to four years; and the inspectors 
should be required to submit to the War Department annual 
reports of the condition of the Militia under their supervision. 
In order that these inspectors might have a proper relative rank 
among their militia associates, they should be allowed to hold, 
while detailed, militia commissions of a grade not higher than 
brigadier-general ; such commissions not to be officially recog- 
nized after the termination of the details. That such details 
would be productive of much good to the State troops cannot be 
doubted. Earnest endeavors of militia officers to promote the 
efficiency of their commands are often fruitless for want of proper 
' direction. Many militia companies that are faultless in the manu- 
al of arms, and almost perfect in company evolutions, are totally 
ignorant of skirmish drill, and know very little about target prac- 
tice. It is not uncommon, in militia competitive drills, for 
bayonet exercise and skirmish drill to be both excluded from the 
requirements of the contestants. In other words, the most use- 
ful and the most important features of the infantry tactics are 
alike discarded as quite unimportant! Many a militia company, 
reputed well-drilled, would, if suddenly called into service, be 
absolutely worthless on the field of battle for want of proper 
instruction. Regular officers, acting as inspectors of State troops, 
could easily remedy these defects, by giving a proper direction 
to the efforts of militia officers, and aiding them with their pro- 
fessional advice on many military subjects. Nor would the 
militia alone reap all the benefit of this system. The Regular 
Army has suffered by being kept out of sight of the people by 
the nature of its duties. “ Probably two thirds of the population 
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of the republic never saw so much of its army as a company of 
line infantry,” says Archibald Forbes”; and he might have 
added that there are, probably, in the United States millions of 
people who have never seen a living being in the uniform of the 
Regular Army. There can be no doubt that much unfortunate 
legislation has been the outgrowth of the popular ignorance of 
the military establishment. With regular officers detailed as 
inspectors of militia and professors of military science at col- 
leges, the public (at least the intelligent portion which moulds the 
opinions of the people) would acquire a better knowledge of the 
army, and a great deal of prejudice against it would be dispelled 
by the light of a better understanding of the subject. 

While the right of appointing the officers of the National 
Reserve would remain with the States, the Federal Government 
should offer all possible assistance in the instruction of such 
officers. The graduates of those colleges that have military de- 
partments under the charge of regular officers would furnish a 
good class from which to draw the officers of the Reserve; and 
further military instruction should be provided for the Militia 
by permitting a limited number of officers of the Reserve to enter 
the School of Application at Fort Leavenworth. Thirty young 
militia officers, apportioned among States, or groups of States, 
as college details are, might be educated at the infantry and 
cavalry school with almost no expense to the United States. 
It should be stipulated that each of these officers should be a 
graduate of a college or high school, and should not be over 
thirty years of age. The appointments could be made by 
governors of States, upon notification from the War Depart- 
ment, just as cadets are now appointed by members of Congress. 
It might be well to require the States to pay such officers 
salaries sufficient for their proper maintenance while at the 
school; though many young militia officers could probably be 
found in each State who would gladly take advantage of an op- 
portunity to be educated at Fort Leavenworth, even if required 
to pay their own expenses while there. To obviate difficulties 
that might otherwise arise on questions of rank, these officers 
should be mustered into the service of the United States fora 
term of two years; and during such term should rank as second- 
lieutenants. Even if the National Government should pay these 
students the salaries of their temporary rank, an annual appro- 
priation of $42,000,00 would be sufficient for the purpose. Such 
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a system of educating militia officers could not but be productive 
of much good. Upon graduating, each of these officers would 
depart from the school with a sound professional education and 
soldierly habits that would make him of the greatest value to the 
State troops; and while his term of service would have been too 
short to interfere injuriously with his civil pursuits, it would 
have been long enough to inspire him with a spirit of camaraderie 
for his regular associates, which would constitute a strong (and 
much-needed bond between the Militia and the Regular Army. 
Moreover, these young militia graduates would furnish a valuable 
class from which to draw the civilian appointees of the regular 
service. A young officer of the Reserve would, doubtless, find 
the efforts of influential friends necessary to obtain a detail for 
instruction at Fort Leavenworth; and the same “influence” 
might afterward be sufficient to obtain for him an appointment 
as second-lieutenant in the permanent military establishment. 
It is vain to hope that civilian appointments to second- 
lieutenancies in the army will ever, as a rule, be made on any 
other ground than the solicitations of influential friends; and 
it would be well to accept this as a fixed fact, and limit our 
endeavors to an attempt to extract some good from a pernicious 
system, rather than to engage in a hopeless attempt to overthrow 
a method of appointment which, with all its objectionable feat- 
ures, is based upon human nature. 

War Organization of the Army.—With a Regular Army and 
a Militia Reserve, organized as herein suggested, the United States 
would possess an efficient military force for the prosecution of a 
foreign war. There are in the United States three hundred and 
twenty-five Congressional districts, each of which would furnish 
a battalion of the National Reserve. Allowing a battalion to 
each of nine Territories also, the total strength of the organized 
national militia would be 138,277 officers and enlisted men. At 
the beginning of a foreign war, this entire force should be called 
into service ; and (taking the reports of the inspectors of militia 
as a basis of selection) the most efficient regiments should be 
chosen for field service. The composition of the army of inva- 
sion would then be as follows: 


10 Regiments of Cavalry (Regular) 12,432 
47 Batteries of Light Artillery (Regular) . . ‘ ‘ 7,332 
18 Regiments of Infantry (Regular) : ‘ . 22,356 
48 Regiments of Infantry (National Reserve, Selected) : " 59,616 


Total . . . . . . 101 736 
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The addition of the various staff departments would further 
increase this force. The officers and non-commissioned officers 
of these departments could be taken from the regular staff corps ; 
and the enlisted men (hospital attendants, teamsters, etc.) 
could be taken from the volunteers, exclusive of the forty-eight 
selected regiments. 

The nine reserve battalions of the Territories should relieve 
the regular garrisons of the frontier posts; being reinforced, for 
this purpose, by additional volunteer organizations, raised in the 
Territories or adjacent States; and of the remaining sixty regi- 
ments of the Reserve, all the infantry should be placed in camps 
of instruction, from which they could be promptly forwarded to 
the seat of war, if needed. The artillery should be sent, at once, 
to reinforce the regular garrisons in the sea-coast fortifications. 
A recruiting depot should be established in each Congressional 
district, and the battalions should be kept up to their maximum 
strength. New regiments should not be organized, unless the 
war should assume such magnitude as to make the Regular Army 
and the Reserve inadequate for its proper prosecution. Recruit- 
ing depots for the Regular Army should also be maintained at 
various points; the cavalry being recruited in such states as Ken- 
tucky, Texas, or Kansas, where the population contains a large 
proportion of good horsemen. 


MEASURES TO BE TAKEN FOR OBTAINING AN EFFICIENT PER- 
SONNEL FOR THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER ARMIES. 


The Regular Army.—In order that it may be effective it is not 
sufficient that an army should have a good organization ; it must 
also be composed of warlike men led by able officers. A considera- 
tion of the means that should be adopted for obtaining the best 
personnel for the army, is, therefore, pertinent to the subject of 
this paper. The highest function of the Regular Army of the 
United States, in time of peace, is to constitute a school for 
officers and a model for the State troops. An army of less than 
28,000 men, drawing upon a population of over 50,000,000 for its 
personnel, and supported by a nation whose wealth is boundless, 
should be the finest military force in the world, and one that 
could be taken as a model by the armies of other nations as well 
as by our militia. That the Regular Army has not yet attained to 
this degree of excellence is a fact that does not need demonstra- 
tion. No officer who, after a reasonable experience, should 
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not be manifestly competent to command a regiment, should be 
retained, even as a subaltern, in the regular service ; but there 
are commissioned officers in our army who could hardly hold the 
rank of sergeant in an exacting military service such as the 
German or Italian." The curriculum of the second class at the 
infantry and cavalry school is a mortifying comment on the 
personnel of two important branches of the military service. It 
is the fault of a grossly deficient system of officering the army 
that it should be necessary to teach arithmetic and “ correct 
reading aloud” to officers who are employed in a profession 
which is daily becoming more scientific, and which is supposed 
to require a fair degree of ability and studious preparation on 
the part of its followers. Worse than the necessity for teaching 
such studies is the fact that there are in the army, to-day, officers 
who have been found deficient in the second-class course at Fort 
Leavenworth, and have thus shown that they lack either the 
ability or the industry necessary to master studies with which a 
school-boy should be familiar. If the Regular Army is to perform 
successfully the high functions of a school for the preparation of 
“future officers and generals”’ this condition of affairs must be 
changed. All-potent “influence” will continue to thrust officers 
into the army who are not competent for their positions; but a 
system of examination for promotion would weed the army 
of such persons as well as encourage qualified officers. In pro- 
moting officers from the ranks great care should be taken to 
obtain worthy men whose intellectual acquirements would 
enable them to dispense with the course of the lower class at 
Fort Leavenworth; and officers found deficient at that school 
should be discharged from the military service or debarred from 
further promotion. In brief, every means should be taken 
to make the officers of our small army at least equal, as a class, to 
those of any other Service in the world. 

General Military Instruction—In a nation whose military 
policy is based upon the principle of voluntary enlistment instead 
of compulsory service, the fostering of a military spirit among 
the people is of the greatest importance. The system of military 
instruction at colleges furnishes, perhaps, ‘the best method that 
could be devised for encouraging a martial spirit, and dissemi- 
nating military knowledge, among the youth of the nation ; but 
this system is still in its infancy, and has, thus far, received luke- 
warm support rather than positive encouragement. In order that 
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the colleges may bear good military fruit and fulfil the desired 
object, some changes are necessary. Officers detailed as profes- 
sors of military science should be graduates of West Point, the 
Artillery School, or the School of Application at Fort Leaven- 
worth; and the favorable endorsement of his regimental com- 
mander should, in every case, be a sive gua non to the detail of 
an applicant for college duty. An officer of experience should 
be detailed as inspector of the military departments of colleges 
enjoying the benefits of this system; and his adverse report 
should be sufficient to terminate the detail of any professor of 
military science, or to transfer the detail from a delinquent or 
unworthy college to one that should offer greater advantages for 
military instruction. A uniform course of military instruction 
should be adopted, and insisted upon, as a part of the curriculum 
of these colleges. This plan of instruction should be so devised 
that it would not interfere with the ordinary course of study ; 
and (though necessarily limited) it should be very thorough. 
Infantry drill, guard duty, and the school of the soldier dis- 
mounted, in artillery tactics, should be taught practically; in- 
fantry tactics, by recitation ; and strategy and grand tactics, the 
elements of fortification, and essential parts of the army regula- 
tions, by lecture. The professor of military science should be 
required to devote his time faithfully to this course of instruction, 
and should be prohibited from assuming any other duties at the 
college. The colleges that have military departments graduate 
yearly a number of young men who are proficient in the most 
essential rudiments of military science, and most of whom carry 
with them into their civil vocations soldierly habits and a taste 
for military studies. The influence of these alumni in dissemi- 
nating among the people correct military ideas cannot be over- 
estimated ; and the system of military instruction at colleges bids 
fair to be of such benefit to the nation that it should be aided 
and encouraged to the fullest extent. 

Skill in the use of the rifle being an indispensable condition to 
the efficiency of modern infantry, the aptitude and taste of the 
American people for rifle practice should be encouraged as an 
element of national strength. It would be impracticable and 
unnecessary to enforce rifle-practice among our citizens by stat- 
utes similar to those which made England a nation of archers; 
but by providing for national rifle-matches and offering suitable 
prizes, Congress could soon make of the United States a nation 
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of marksmen. Competition should be purely voluntary, and 
should be stimulated by the annual offer of large sums of money 
as prizes. Each Congressional district in the United States 
should be allowed to send one delegate to the national rifle. 
match, provided that the member of Congress from the district 
should notify the Secretary of War that such delegate had been 
the successful competitor at a shooting contest open to all the 
qualified inhabitants of the district. Rifle-practice being regarded 
simply as an element of military strength, the competition 
should be open only to men capable of performing military 
service. Each candidate should, therefore, be examined physi- 
cally by a surgeon of the Regular Army; and only men of a sound 
physique and temperate habits should be allowed to compete 
for the. prizes. Moreover, the competitors should not be less 
than eighteen, nor more than forty years of age, and should, of 
course, be citizens of the United States. The prizes should con- 
sist of a grand prize of $6,000.00 and two minor prizes of 
$3,000.00 and $2,000.00 respectively.“ These sums would be of 
slight importance to a wealthy nation, but would be large enough 
to stimulate the efforts of many people to whom the mere honor 
of making a famous score would be of no little moment. Asa 
stimulus to those people in whose nature pride exceeds avarice, 
there might be offered with each prize, in addition to the money, 
a rifle handsomely mounted, and engraved with the name of the 
winner and the date of his victory. The competitors should be 
required to use a recognized military rifle; either the kind used 
in the regular service or by the troops of some foreign nation. 
The rifle-match should be under tke management of an officer 
of the Regular Army, selected by the Secretary of War with a 
view to his especial fitness for the duty. To prevent the prizes 
from annually falling into the hands of a few expert marksmen, it 
should be provided that the winner of a prize should be debarred 
from the next ten competitions. This plan (or a similar one) 
would, probably, result in the establishment of a rifle-range in 
every city and village in the United States; and it would soon 
make of the Americans a nation of expert riflemen. Moreover, 
these rifle-contests would require only a trifling appropriation by 
Congress. It would not be necessary to pay mileage to the con- 
testants, as each one would be recognized by his friends as the 
best rifleman in his district, and if he were a poor man, they 
would quickly furnish him with the means of attending the 
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grand competition. The whole cost of each national rifle-match 
would, probably, not exceed $20,000.00; and the good results 
that would follow this inconsiderable outlay can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Even an army of raw levies would be respectable, if 
each recruit were a marksman; and we have only to remember 
the splendid victory of the Boers over the British, at Spitzkop, 
to appreciate the fact that green troops who can shoot well are 
sometimes more than a match for disciplined soldiers who can 
not. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF DOMESTIC 
INSURRECTIONS. 


Of scarcely less importance than the measures to be taken for 
national defence against foreign enemies, are those for the sup- 
pression of domestic insurrections. Only a few years ago the 
riots caused by the railroad “ strikes’’ burst upon the astonished 
country like a storm from a cloudless sky ; and, from their centre 
at Pittsburgh, spread in every direction, until they seemed about 
to plunge the entire land into anarchy. The impotence of the 
local troops was everywhere manifest ; and the nation, undoubt- 
edly, owed its escape from a reign of terror to the small force of 
regular troops at the disposal of the National Government. 
Similar riots, or greater ones, may occur at any moment. Com- 
munistic principles have struck their roots into the social soil of 
the nation ; and instead of the worthy spirit which formerly in- 
spired the laboring man with an ambition to raise himself to the 
level of his employer, there now exists, too often, an envious 
desire to pull the successful man down to the grade of the idle 
and vicious. Other causes of domestic trouble exist. In the 
South there is a vast population of blacks who have not yet com- 
pletely emerged from the mental and moral darkness born of 
ages of slavery ; and whose interests, ignorance, or prejudice may 
at any time bring them into collision with a race accustomed to 
rule, and determined to maintain its supremacy at all hazards. 
These, and other causes unforeseen, may render a prudent and 
determined use of the Regular Army necessary to calm the 
troubled waters of society. 

The advisability of abolishing small military stations and con- 
centrating the Regular Army in large posts has long been acknowl- 
edged; and steps in that direction are already being taken. 
These posts, excepting the ones on the frontier, should be chosen 
with a view to their strategic positions in domestic warfare. 
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Serious riots in the cities of the seaboard could be quelled by: 
the regular troops composing the garrisons of the harbor fortifica- 
tions; but the inland cities should be commanded by military 
posts established at points from which troops could be rapidly 
transported by rail to the places needing their presence. New- 
port Barracks, Ky., Fort Wayne, Mich., Fort Snelling, Minn., 
Fort Omaha, Neb., Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and Atlanta, Ga., 
should each be garrisoned by a regiment of infantry or artillery. 
From Newport Barracks troops could be sent to Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, or Atlanta, in less than twenty- 
four hours; and Cincinnati would be continually under the eyes 
of the garrison. Within the same length of time, the Fort Wayne 
garrison could report for duty in Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati or Chicago. Within a day from the time of receiving 
orders to move, the troops from Fort Snelling could appear in the 
streets of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago, or St. Louis. The gar- 
risons of Fort Omaha and Fort Leavenworth would be equally 
available for duty in Chicago or St. Louis; and the troops at 
Atlanta could be quickly transferred by rail to Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Savannah, or New Orleans. While it is not 
strictly true that history repeats itsely, it is certain that, in human 
affairs, like causes always produce like effects. The causes that 
brought forth the whirlwind of lawlessness that swept through 
the land, in 1877, still exist, and will continue to exist so long as 
human nature shall contain the elements of envy and discontent, 
and men shall listen to the incendiary utterances of demagogues. 
A period of national prosperity will, doubtless, be free from all 
menace to the rights of property ; but any great financial depres- 
sion or business ‘‘ panic,” will surely bring with it such social 
disturbances that all thinking men and good citizens will © 
recognize the existence of reliable troops at convenient points as 
one of the greatest of our military necessities. 

The troubles that may arise from the Mormon defiance of the 
United States Government are not included among the domestic 
insurrections with which the nation may have to contend, because 
a rebellion in Utah would pass beyond the limits of an insurrec- 
tion and assume the proportions of a war. The resources of the 
Mormons are such that they could raise, arm, and equip a mili- 
tary force of between 16,000 and 20,000 men, at least; and as 
this force would have the fighting power that has always charac- 
terized an army of religious fanatics, and would have the advan- 
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tage of operating in a country admirably adapted to defence, it 
would require a large army to vanquish it. Nearly, or quite, all 
of the force suggested herein for the composition of an “ army of 
invasion” would be necessary for the prompt suppression of a 
Mormon rebellion. 

THE NAVY. 


Although naval topics are not strictly relevant to the subject 
of this essay, it may not be out of place to remark here that the 
possession of an effective navy by the United States is a matter 
of no less importance than the possession of good fortifications. 
As an indispensable weapon of offensive warfare ; as a valuable 
auxiliary in the defence of our seaboard ; as a means of raising a 
blockade of our coasts; as a defender of our commerce; as a 
protection for our citizens in foreign lands; and as a means of 
carrying the flag of the nation into foreign seas in a manner be- 
coming a great country, an efficient navy is an imperative neces- 
sity; and its construction should not be delayed. 


CONCLUSION. 


The military necessities of our country are many and urgent. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, in its present condition, the 
United States cannot furnish adequate protection for its citizens 
in foreign lands ; cannot defend its great maritime cities from 
the attacks of any naval power; and can hardly furnish suffi- 
cient force to protect life and property from domestic violence. 
The indifference of the American people in regard to the 
condition of the national defences is utterly incomprehensible. 
Even if honor and pride were blotted from the national character, 
common-sense should demand the proper defence of our coasts. 
No merchant is so short-sighted as to neglect to provide in- 
surance for his property; yet a nation which prides itself on its 
sagacity devotes all of its thoughts to the accumulation of 
wealth and makes no provision for the protection of its riches, 
though the national treasury is full to overflowing, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars are annually appropriated for less im- 
portant, and less patriotic, objects. 

The apathy of Congress, in regard to the national defences, 
must be shaken off, if the United States would retain a respectable 
position among the nations of the earth. The Chief of Engineers 
has repeatedly called attention to the lamentable condition of 
our fortifications; the Chief of Ordnance has represented our de- 
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ficiency in heavy guns; naval officers have made urgent repre- 
sentations of our need of suitable vessels of war; the President 
of the United States has recently set forth in his message 
the defenceless condition of our coasts; and the General of ‘the 
Army, in retiring from active service, has appealed to the people 
to guard against the enervating effects of peace, and has 
warned them ‘‘that no man is wise enough to foretell when 
soldiers may be in demand again.” If our national legislators 
allow these representations, appeals, and warnings to fall upon 
deaf ears, and neglect to provide for the safety of the country 
whose interests are in their keeping, self-interest, at least, might 
whisper to them that if a foreign war should come upon the 
Republic, in its present defenceless state, the people would hurl 
from power, and keep forever in political obscurity, those short- 
sighted statesmen who had brought humiliation and disaster 
upon the nation by their neglect to provide for the military 
necessities of the United States. 
CRISPUS. 
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12. After the bombardment of Alexandria, thirty-nine days elapsed before the concentration 
of Gen. Wolseley’s army was completed. 

13. If this view of the possible result of a war with Great Britain, undertaken by the United 
States in its present unprepared condition, be thought i! -grounded, the writer would ask a con- 
sideration of the following facts : The distress of the New England States, caused by the British 
blockade, in the War of 1812, gave rise to the almost treasonable opposition to the war, expressed 
by the Hartford Convention, even after the victories of Chippewa, Niagara, and Platisburgh had 
given the Americans cause for confidence of success. In 1864, while the Confederacy was in its 
dying throes, the Chicago Convention declared the war a failure, and, in the following election, 
more than two fifths of the voting population of the North expressed their sympathy with this 
dismal view, though Lee was then on a hopeless defensive in Virginia, Atlanta had fallen, and 
Sherman was carrying destruction to the very vitals of the expiring South. The distress of the 
opponents of war on these occasions was slight, in comparison with the affliction that could now 
be caused by an enemy controlling the great lakes and blockading our sea-coasts. ¢ 

14. See Essay on Employment of Torpedoes, in Steam Launches, against Men-of-War: by 
Lieut. C. C. Arnaud, French Navy (translated by Lieut. T. B. M. Mason, U. S.N.) Ordnance 
Notes, No. ars. 

15. The latest returns received at the office of the Adjutant-General place the number of men 
in the United States available for military duty at 6,797,006. 

16. The Chilian navy, in 1881, embraced two iron-clad frigates, one monitor, two corvettes, two 
gun-boats, one sailing frigate, and a number of smaller vessels. See Appletons’ Annual “ Cyclo- 
pedia,” 1882. One of these ships is the celebrated Huascar, and two of the other vessels are still 
more powerful. See discussion of Prize Essay (1881) of Lieut. Very, U.S. N. Proceedings of 
U.S. Naval Institute (Ordnance Notes, No. 210). 

17. This army of invasion would not, probably, comprise all the troops called into service, 
but would be composed of troops mobilized at the beginning of the war. If an effective army of 
100,000 men could be promptly thrown into Canada, it is not probable that Great Britain would 
undertake any military resistance. The same remark is true if we substitute Cuba and Spain 
for Canada and Great Britain. 

18. The number of regulars and volunteers in the American armies, during the Mexican War, 
was 100,454. See Upton’s * Armies of Asia and Europe.” 

19. Jomini’s ** Art of War.” 

20. ** If a single armored cruiser should suddenly appear off Boston, vessels stationed in New 
York Bay would be debarred from coming to the rescue in time by the necessity of rounding Cape 
Cod and threading the channels of the banks.” Lieut. E. W. Very, U.S. N., in Naval Institute 
Prize Essay for 1881. 

21. The basins extend as follows: 1. From the New Brunswick boundary to Cape Cod ; 2. 
From Narraganset Bay to Cape Hatteras; 3. From Cape Hatteras to Key West; 4. From Key 
West to the Rio Grande; 5. From San Diego to Cape Mendocino; 6. From Cape Mendocino to 
Vancouver.—/éid. 

22. Report of Chief Engineer J. W. King, U.S. N., as quoted by Gen. Gillmore in letter to 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. A. Report of Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., 1881. 

23. It was stated before the U.S. Naval Institute that a responsible firm of American ship- 
builders had made full plans and specifications for a powerful steel-armored cruiser, for a foreign 
government, to cost $1,600,000.00 (See Ordnance Notes, No. 210). The /nfexible and the A/exan- 
dra each cost over $2,500,000.00 (King’s ‘“* European Ships of War,”’ 1877, quoted by Gen. Gill- 
more in report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 1881). The Italian Lefanto cost nearly $5,000,- 
ovo,oo (Navies of Europe, Appleton’s Annual “ Cyclopedia,” 1882). This estimate of the cost of a 
fleet of seventy-two powerful men-of-war is, therefore, extremely moderate. 

24. The cost of the repair of the British iron-clads, in 1873-74, ranged from $20,000.00 to 
$50,000 00 each annually.—King’s **‘ European Ships of War” (quoted by Gen. Gillmore), Report 
of Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., 1881. 

25. Letter of Gen. Gillmore to Chief of Engineers.—Report of Chief of Eng., U. S. A., 1881. 

26. See Report of Board of Engineers on the Condition of the Fortifications, and What 
Number of Them, if Any Can Be Dispensed With. Report of Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., 1882. 

27. lbid. 

28, The parapet of Fort Meks, Alexandria, which withstood the British bombardment with such 
slight injury, was thirty-five feet thick.—See Essay of Capt. N. L. Walford, R. A., on Effects of 
Bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria (Ordnance Notes, No. 317). Gen. Gillmore states that 
parapets of earthworks should now be forty feet in thickness.—See Report of Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. A., 1881. 

2g. ** It is a fact, and one on which too much stress cannot be laid, that in only one instance 
was any one of the parapets pierced by a shell from the fleet.”"—Capt. N. L. Walford, R. A., on 
Effects of the Bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria. 
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“ The opinion appears to be justified that in a fight between armor-plate and earthworks, with 
equally good weapons, the victory will go to the earthworks.”"—A German Field Officer (See 
** English Military Power and the Egyptian Campaign of 1882."" Ordnance Notes, No. 294). 

30. See Appendix No. 2, Report of Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., 1881. 

3. The Board of Engineers for Fortifications recommended (Feb. 15, 1882) volleys from large- 
bored guns, fired automatically, asa means of defending torpedo fields.—See Report of Chief of 
Ordnance, 1882. 

32. Lieut. Sleeman, R. N., says, in regard to the Hertz mine (which is the self-acting torpedo 
in favor with the Germans): “Its uncertainty I can also testify to, having seen one of the Hertz 
mines that had been torn from its moorings by the screw of a passing Turkish monitor, and drifted 
on to the banks of the river without exploding ; one of its lead cylinders was considerably bent, 
but not sufficiently so to smash its glass tube. I wasalso once unwittingly anchored for some time 
over one of these mines * * * which we subsequently learned from the Russian officers they 
had pted to explode by every means in their power, without, I am happy to say, succeed- 
ing.”"—Lieut. Chas. Sleeman, R. N., on the Defence of Harbors by Submarine Mines (Ordnance 
Notes, No. 244). 

Captain McEvoy’s self-acting mine is said to promise better results ; but it has not yet been 
tested in warfare. 

33. The Defence of Harbors by Submarine Mines ; by Lieut Chas. Sleeman, R. N., (Ordnance 
Notes, No. 244). 

34. “ To arrive at the lowest judicious organization, twenty-six enlisted men of engineers will 
be assumed for each separate channel to be defended. There are thirty such channels in the 
United States which would call for immediate defence. The minimum force then would be 26 + 
30 — 780 effective soldiers.” —Gen. H. L. Abbot (as quoted in Report of Chief Eng., U.S. A., 1881). 

35. Report of Chief of Ordnance, 1882. 

36. “In order to put our wants fairly and squarely before our steel manufacturers, a circular- 
letter was freely distributed to more than twenty of the principal steel works in the United States, 
from the answers to which the conclusion was reached that the plant or the experience in this 
country cannot as yet produce the steel forgings, for tube and jacket, for so large a gun as an 
eight-inch calibre.’’—Chief of Ordnance, U. S. A. (Report for 1883). 

37. The first action in which the Federal cavalry showed any efficiency was the Battle of Bev- 
erly Ford, June 9, 1863; more than two years after the beginning of the war. No really good use 
was made of the Union cavalry until 1864. 

38. Grant’s army, in Virginia, aggregated 140,000 men, of which amber there were about 
15,000 effective cavalrymen. 

39. The Board of Magazine Guns, which convened in New York, in 1882, expressed itself as 
unanimous in the opinion that it is practicable and desirable to supersede the carbine by a rifle 
adapted to all arms of the Service.—See Report of Chief of Ordnance, 1882. 

40. “ Von Schmidt remarks * * * that cavalry will, as in the last war, have to dismount 
and change the sabre for the carbine, ‘ especially when hostile cavalry divisions endeavor to pre- 
vent our screening and reconnoitring operations by occupying defiles and localities with dis- 
mounted men. If in such cases the cavalry had to call upon infantry, it would suicidally degrade 
itself to the rank of a secondary arm, and surrender the last vestige of its independence.’ ”— 
Captain C. W. Bowlder Bell, Eight Hussars (On the Strategic Service of Cavalry, etc.—Ordnance 
Notes, No. 284). 

41. To illustrate the use that cavalry mirht make of the intrenching tool, it is only necessary 
to mention that Reno's battalion of the 7th Cavalry was compelled to intrench its position at the 
battle of Little Big Horn, in 1876 ; and that Thornburgh’s cavalrymen, at Yellow Jacket Pass, in 
1879, were saved from destruction only by their rifle-pits. 

42. Bredow’s cavalry brigade, by a desperate attack upon the advancing French, prevented 
them from turning the position of the Germans at Vionville. The German cavalry in this instance 
lost two thirds of its men in killed and wounded. The cavalry division Rheinbaben, by a brilliant 
attack upon the French, secured the heights to the northeast of Mars la Tour, and thus exerted 
great influence upon the result of the battle, though at a great sacrifice in killed and wounded. 

The Franco-German War presents a number of other instances of the successful use of cav- 
alry as cavalry. Whether equally good results could have been obtained in these cases with any 
other weapon than the sabre, is doubtful. Though cavalry charges will, doubtless, be exceedingly 
rare in future battles, the use of the sabre in one charge, in the course of an entire war, might be 
of sufficient importance to justify its retention as a cavalry weapon. 

43- “ The proportion of light artillery is usually from one to four pieces to one thousand men, 
depending upon the character of the troops and the nature of the country in which they are to 
operate.”"—“* Artillery Tactics.” 

In Upton’s “Armies of Asia and Europe,” the allowance of four guns to a thousand men is re- 
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garded as a “‘ liberal calculation.”’ It is safe to assume three guns to a thousand men asa fair pro- 
portion of artillery. 

44. An experimental steel, breech-loading field gun is now being made, under the instructions 
of the Chief of Ordnance, at the Midvale Steel Works, Phila; and a few metal carriages have 
already been made at Watervliet Arsenal. See Report of Chief of Ordnance, 1883. 

45. Compare ** Organization of the Army of the United States,” in ** Army Register,”’ 1883. 

46. See Report of Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., 1881. 

47. Some States now furnish blankets, uniforms, and arms to their militia; but, in order to 
obtain uniformity, it would be desirable to have the militia armed and equipped directly by the 
United States. 

48. This would be in accordance with the well-known decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Moore vs. Houston.—See Kent's “* Commentaries,” vol. I., twelfth 
edition. 

49. The offering of bounties is advocated, because it is believed to be a necessary evil in re- 
cruiting large armies by voluntary enlistment. During the Civil War, the bounties in some in- 
stances were as high as $1,500.00 per recruit. In the war of 1812, bounties were found indis- 
pensable in recruiting ; each recruit, in 1814, receiving a bounty of $124.00. In fact, after the 
subsidence of the first burst of patriotism, it has generally been found necessary to appeal to 
mercenary motives in soliciting recruits. The only alternative is conscription, which, while 
less expensive, is more unpopular, and furnishes unwilling recruits instead of volunteers. 

so. “* The United States Army,” by Archibald Forbes.—North American Review, Aug., 1882. 

st. The non-commissioned officers of the German artillery are taught mathematics, physics, 
science of artillery, fortification, etc. The course of study in the higher school for non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Italian service, embraces grammar, geography, arithmetic, elements of geo- 
metry, and the use of maps.—See Upton’s “ Armies of Asia and Europe.” 

52. See G. O., No. 8, Hd.-qrs. of the Army, A. G. O., Jan. 26, 1882. 

53. In the reign of Edward IV. it was enacted that every Englishman, and every Irishman 
living with an Englishman, should have an English bow of his own heighth ; and also that in 
every township shooting-butts should be set up, at which the inhabitants were commanded to 
practise on holidays, under penalty of fine for each neglect. Similar statutes regulating the 
practice of archery were enacted as early as the reign of Edward III. and as late as that of Henry 
VIII. The skill of the archers was such that it was held a shame to miss a hazel rod, five feet long 
and as thick as a man’s thumb, ata range of one hundred yards. To the archers were due the 
victories of Cressy, Poitiers, Hamildon, Shrewsbury, Agincourt, and Flodden Field. 

54. These figures are given merely by way of illustration. Other amounts than those men- 
tioned might be better. 

55. According to the census of 1880, the population of Utah is 143,963. The number of Mor- 
mon church-members in Utah and adjacent districts, as given by a Mormon officer, is 83,000 (see 
Appletons’ Annual “ Cyclopedia” for 1881). Assuming the last number as the Mormon popu- 
lation from which an army would be recruited, and assuming one-fifth of this number asavailable 
fighting men, we have 16,600 men as the strength of the Mormon army. To place the Mormon 
population at 83,000 is, probably, to cut down the estimate below a proper minimum. 


[FIRST HONORABLE MENTION.*| 


THE MILITARY NECESSITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE BEST PROVISIONS 
FOR MEETING THEM. 


By CAPTAIN OTHO E. MICHAELIS, U. S. A., 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


IN the endeavor to determine the military necessities of our 
country, we are met at the very threshold of our investigations 
by the question, why should there be military necessities ? 

We might answer, because nationality implies responsibility, 
responsibility demands power, power is typified by the bayonet. 
We are the youngest of the great nations, our founders had the 


advantage of the experience of our elder sisters ; therefore they _ 


left little to be inferred as to the powers and duties of our gov- 
ernment. 

Hence the Constitution should afford the readiest answer to 
the question propounded. 


IN ARTICLE I., SECTION 8, WE FIND: 


‘*The Congress shall have power * * * to provide for the common de- 
fence * * * of the United States; 

declare war * * *; 

‘* To raise and support armies * * *; 

** To provide and maintain a navy ; 

‘* To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces ; 

** To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions. 

** To provide for ofganizing, arming, and disciplining the militia * * *.” 


IN ARTICLE IV., SECTION 4: 


‘* The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on applica- 
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tion of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence.” 

Here we see that our fundamental law recognizes the military 
necessities of the Union in maintaining its dignity abroad, and 
preserving its peace at home. 

From the view-point of an army officer, our military needs are 
such as will enable us to repel invasions and secure domestic 
tranquillity ; to wage war’and to suppress insurrection. 

I propose to consider the subject under these two main 


heads. 
WAR NEEDS. 


To carry on a successful war, men, money, and material are 
required. 

MEN. 

The tenth census shows that our natural militia, males be- 
tween eighteen and forty-four years of age, numbers over ten 
million. This vast eligible force will furnish as large an army as 
could be required. But these levies must be converted into dis- 
ciplined troops. What means have we to encompass this end ? 
We have our Regular Army of 25,000 men, our organized militia 
of 87,000 men, and for the next decade at least, the leaven of 
veteran volunteers disseminated throughout the country. 

It requires no argument to show the importance of maintain- 
ing in a high state of efficiency the two essential factors upon 
which will depend in a great measure the discipline and morale 
of the army of the future. 

I will therefore discuss them separately. 


THE REGULAR ARMY. 


During the past fifteen years, many of our experienced offi- 
cers have presented their views, by invitation, to Congress upon the 
proper organization and re-organization of our Army. It would 
be a work of supererogation for me to quote them at length; 
the limits assigned to this paper forbid it, and I must assume 
that they are well known to the experts who will read this essay. 
A few salient points must, however, be brought forward. We 
must have a large and effective staff at all times. We require 
educated Adjutants and Inspectors-General, a well-trained En- 
gineer Corps, a scientific, practical Ordnance Corps, a competent, 
experienced Supply Department, the nucleus of a reliable Medi- 
cal Staff, a practised Pay Corps to insure the legal and prompt 
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disbursement of vast sums of money, and a Signal Corps to util- 
ize those great modern aids to communication, the telegraph and 
telephone. 

The present organization of these various branches of the 
staff is sufficient for possible future needs ; should enlargement 
be necessary, we are sure at least of competent chiefs. Our ar- 
tillery should be maintained at the very highest point of excel- 
lence, and a great step in advance would be its con- 
solidation into a corps under an able chief. Our present 
three hundred company officers would at once in time of war be 
eligible as battery commanders, while the field officers would 
supply an adequate number of corps and army chiefs of artillery. 

To insure the greatest available number of competent battery 
commanders, I would recommend an enlarged sphere of useful- 
ness for the Artillery School, so that a certain per centum of offi- 
cers of cavalry and infantry might receive instruction. I base 
this recommendation upon the lesson taught by the Franco-Ger- 
man War, whose wonderful result in so brief a time I ascribe to 
the remarkable superiority of the German artillery. 

It seems to be generally conceded that in modern times 
cavalry has very little place upon the actual battle-field; I am 
therefore of opinion that our present force, which, recruited from 
the Centaur population of the South and Far West, could readily 
be raised from one hundred and twenty to three hundred and 
sixty troops, would meet the initial exigencies of a great war. 

Our infantry, the main-stay of the conflict, should be kept at 
the very acme of efficiency, so that it might be available in time 
of war to give backbone to the new levies. The rank and file 
should be used as non-commissioned officers, upon whom after 
all depend, in a great measure, the endurance and steadiness of 
an army. 

We have faithful and painstaking officers, thoroughly edu- 
cated in their profession, thanks to West Point and the School 
of Application ; we have pliable, receptive, willing men, well fed, 
well clothed, well armed, and, under recent regulations, well 
taught. Yet our infantry is not what it should be. The gangrene 
that is sapping its vitality is well understood—unmilitary labor. 
It is useless to enlarge upon this theme; every military student 
is thoroughly well acquainted with it. The disease is accurately 
diagnosed, it must be cured at all hazards. -I consider it essen- 
tial to our future miltary well-being that our rank and file should 
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be relieved from this incubus. This can be done effectually 
in the absence of specific legislation, by making twenty ser 
centum of the enlistments with a view to special duty, and limit- 
ing the permanent details to those thus enlisted. With the 
promise of a per-diem allowance of thirty-five and twenty 
cents, respectively, an excellent class of mechanics and laborers 
can be obtained, who will accomplish as much as the more 
numerous and heterogeneous details now actually made. I have 
had ample opportunity of observing the respective “‘ powers to 
perform” of civilian and soldier, mechanics and laborers. It is 
needless to record the result of such observations—* he who runs 
may read.” The soldier is always shackled (perhaps I look up- 
on the case from a higher standpoint than experience warrants) 
by the feeling that he zs a soldier; his work thus lacks the im- 
petus of willingness. A captain of infantry would then have a 
company of fifty men; he would know that, when not in the 
field, forty of them would be at his disposal for instruction, and 
his superiors should hold him to a strict accountability that his 
men became experts in the trade that Government pays him to 
teach, and them to learn, Zo de soldiers. 

I believe that such a system, not forbidden by existing law, 
would prove of enormous benefit to the Army, and, in time, make 
our infantry a veritable, reliable cadre for an enormous, effective 
army. 

Upon the breaking out of war, these detailed men would at 
once be expanded into a most capable and well-disciplined 
pioneer and train corps. Of course the creation of such a special 
corps now would meet the evil, but with the well-known aversion 
of our legislators to the increase of the Army by new organiza- 
tions, I have suggested a simple remedy which may be applied 
without specific enactment. 

An important feature of the question submitted for discussion 
is contained in the clause “and the best provisions for meeting 
them.” 

To my mind the “ best provisions” are intended to mean the 
most practical, those whose adoption is probable ; not Utopian 
plans, excellent and attractive in themselves, but projects that 
appeal to the common-sense of the average Congressman. 

The estimated amount of extra-duty pay for the current fiscal 
year is about 200,000 dollars, divided very nearly equally between 
those entitled to the thirty-five- and twenty-cent allowance per 
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diem respectively. An additional 300,000 dollars per annum 
would cover the cost of the proposed remedy, five thousand 
special-duty men.. 

It will thus be seen that our Regular Army can be placed 
upon a most efficient footing so far as personnel is concerned, 
without additional legislation, and with comparatively but a 
slight increase in the appropriation for the military establishment. 


THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


Here the solution of the problem lies in a nutshell ; it con- 
sists in exercising the constitutional prerogative, “ to provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia.” Under this 
clause of the Constitution an annual appropriation of 200,000 dol- 
lars has been available, since 1808, for “arming and equipping 
the militia.” This sum has been distributed pro rata, according 
to their representation in Congress, among the several States and 
Territories in the commuted form of arms and accoutrements. 
No accounting for this property has been required, and it is well 
known that in many cases these governmental grants have been 
grossly misapplied. Since 1808, our population has increased 
seven-fold ; our resources and responsibilities probably a hundred- 
fold. It is certainly a military necessity that this annual appro- 
priation be augmented in proportion to the population of the 
country, that it be disbursed in strict compliance with law, and 
that a rigid accountability be exacted from its beneficiaries. 

Congress should exert its unquestionable power of “ organiz- 
ing and disciplining the militia.” At least one full regiment 
should be formed under the law in each Congressional district ; 
this would at once yield an organized militia force of 325,000 men. 
The term of service I would make three years, with the usual legal 
exemptions now granted in most States. In ten years we would 
thus have an available force of about one million men. The staff 
organizations in the respective States should be headed by officers 
detailed from the Army. Annual encampments should be made 
compulsory, the United States furnishing the necessary camp 
and garrison equipage. 

The excellent results that have already manifested themselves 
in the several States which have adopted this plan of annual en- 
campments, usually under the inspection and instruction of army 
officers, augur well for what might ensue under the proposed law. 

It is idle to assume, even for a moment, that, under our form 
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of government, with the advanced ideas of the century, it would 
ever be practicable, following the example of European nations, 
to subject, in time of peace, any considerable proportion of our 
natural militia, for any lengthy period, to compulsory military 
service. 

Under the plan proposed over 300,000 men would every three 
years be returned to the great body of the population thoroughly 
drilled and instructed. In time of necessity we would be sure of 
having in these men, who had received their military education 
in the most plastic and impressionable years of their lives, excel- 
lent soldiers. And yet these militiamen would never be called 
upon to sacrifice more time in receiving their military training 
than every young American should be perfectly willing, of 
his own accord, to give in satisfaction of his innate, soldierly 
instinct, aside from the natural pride of fulfilling one of the 
highest functions of free citizenship. 

Our own war has proved most conclusively how little it re- 
quires to make a good soldier out of the average citizen, given a 
competent leader and a skilful instructor. I have seen almost raw 
volunteers, in the famous “Grand Tactics” campaign of our war, 
build in a night a line of intrenchments that resisted the fiercest 
onslaughts of a powerful and enthusiastic enemy, and, on the eve 
of its conclusion, make one of the few successful bayonet charges 


“of the war. Ina foreign war dominant patriotism will animate 


our drilled militia and make them eager soldiers. 

We shall thus be able, thanks to our admirable railroad system, 
to confront an alien foe with an army of a million men, young, 
enthusiastic, strong, and well drilled. 

The detail of army officers as instructors of tactics in State 
institutions is a wise measure, founded on sound policy, and 
should in the proposed “ organizing ” of the militia be considered 
as an important element in supplying suitably trained sub- 
alterns. 


MONEY. 


Waging war is a costly undertaking. The net ordinary 
expenditures during the fiscal years 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
amounted to a total of 3,200 million dollars, giving an average 
annual expenditure of 800,000,000 dollars. 

The cost of no future war it is safe to assume will exceed 
these figures, for, as will be shown later, we are now independent 
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of foreign aid, and patriotism and competition will prevent in- 
ordinate profits and wild expenditures. 

But even were it to cost twice as much we would be able to 
endure the strain. In 1865, the most expensive year of the war, 
the payments of Government, fer capita, were 37 33,4; dollars. In 
1882, with actual payments amounting to $258,000,000, the fer 
capita rate was 4 3% dollars. Six times this sum, 29 7; dollars, 
would represent payments amounting to 1,548 million dollars, 
which would be a lesser proportionate burden than the smaller 
payments of 1865. 

The tenth census and the statistical abstracts issued by the 
Treasury Department read almost like fairy tales. They prove 
unquestionably that we are the richest nation on earth. 

Great Britain, the Plutus of the Old World, boasts her 40,000 
million dollars, while our wealth is estimated at 50,000 millions. 
These official reports and returns prove conclusively that 
we need fear no war on account of possible expense, but 
**Solon said well to Croesus: ‘Sir, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you, he will be master of all this gold’”; and 
this brings me to the third and most important war factor. 


MATERIAL. 


Our forces must be fed, armed, clothed, and transported. 

The most unfavorable view is to assume an effective blockade, ° 
and to examine our ability to maintain a war with all foreign 
sources of supply closed. Accordingly the subject must be studied 
under the divisions, food, arms, clothing, and transportation. 


FOOD. 


That we can make all the bread required, even taking 
into consideration the diminished labor available after putting a 
million men in the field, is shown by the fact that in the fiscal 
year 1883, a not especially good crop year, we exported 95,271,802 
bushels wheat; 5,915,686 barrels wheat flour; 43,184,915 bushels 
Indian corn; 288,942 barrels Indian corn meal. 

During the calendar year 1881, our total production of cereals 
was 2,066 million bushels valued at 1,471 million dollars, and our 
potato crop during the census year amounted to over 200 million 
bushels. 

Our great slaughtering and packing establishments alone sold 
during the census year 759,142,000 lbs. fresh beef ; 192,134,000 lbs. 
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canned and salted beef ; 106,692,000 lbs. fresh mutton ; 506,677,000 
Ibs. fresh pork ; 1,122,742,000 lbs. bacon and ham. 

The amount sold by the numberless retail butchers through- 
out the country, and slaughtered by farmers for home consump- 
tion, is not recorded. 

These statistics show that so far as solid food is concerned we 
need have no fears in a war however long. 

In 1882 we consumed fer capita about one and one half 
pounds of tea, and eight and one quarter pounds of coffee, show- 
ing the importance of encouraging the efforts of our Agricultural 
Department in tea culture, and of making like experiments, 
especially in the fertile mesas of the Southwest, toward coffee 
cultivation. 

But the deprivation to be most feared from a rigid blockade 
would be the virtual cutting off of our sugar supply. Statistics 
show that sugar is now a necessity of civilized life. 

In 1882 we imported about 2,000 million pounds ; in 1879, no 
later data being available, we produced 172,872 hogsheads, about 
223 million pounds, double the product of 1869. These figures 
show clearly that military necessity, as well as sound State policy, 
demands the stimulation by wise legislation of the production of 
cane sugar in the Southern, and sorghum sugar in the Northern 
States. The best way of doing this is a problem for the study 
of the statesman, not the soldier. 


ARMAMENT. 

It has been shown that we can supply all the men required, 
and that we are abundantly able to feed them. 

They must be armed, and the discussion of this subject in- 
volves the consideration of our most pressing military necessity. 

It may be subdivided into its natural ramifications, small-arms, 
ammunition, and ordnance. 

The question of other equipments may be dismissed without 
further thought, as the machinery that now employs three and 
one half million horse-power is amply capable of supplying the 
simple “ outfit ” needs of the modern soldier. 


SMALL-ARMS., 
Our capacity for supplying small-arms may be summarized 


as follows: 
The National Armory at Springfield could in a very brief space 
of time bring its capacity up to one thousand rifles per day; the 
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Remington Works, with their present plant, could, after sixty 
days’ notice, supply one thousand rifles per day ; the Winchester 
Company, after ninety days’ notice, six hundred rifles per day ; 
the Colts’ Armory, one thousand revolvers per day, and, after the 
first year, five hundred rifles, increasing thereafter to one thousand 
per day. Rock Island Arsenal and Armory, if the present plans 
be pushed to completion, could arm and equip a division of four- 
teen thousand men per week, including every thing required by 
present regulations except cannon. A large small-arm plant, 
with a capacity of one thousand rifles per day, existed at Provi- 
dence, but I fear it is now scattered. 

Should war be declared, we could now supply three thousand 
rifles and one thousand revolvers per day. At this rate it would 
require a year to arm our force of a million men. This shows 
the absolute necessity of having on hand a large reserve of arms. 
Steps should at once be taken to procure a supply of arms for 
the proposed organized militia of three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men. Our large private plants, after all the veritable 
armories and arsenals of the country, should be encouraged to 
maintain their efficiency by liberal government orders, to be paid 
for from the new appropriation for “ arming and equipping the 
militia.” I would continue this method throughout the whole 
term of service of the million men comprising the first three great 
militia organizations of the country, so that we would have on 
hand one million stand of arms, witha proper number of revolvers, 
for the armament of the great army. Rock Island Arsenal should 
be completed as designed, and be held as a great national reserve 
plant in time of war. 

The costly state establishments of European countries being, 
under our method of government unattainable, and possibly un- 
desirable, I cannot dwell too forcibly upon the necessity of en- 
couraging private enterprise. A sound military policy demands 
that private armories should receive government support. The 
disappearance of the Providence Tool Company, a corporation 
which supplied the Turkish Government with about a million 
arms, shows how easily a great plant, capable of an enormous 
output, may be dissipated. 

Acknowledging the pressing need of a large reserve of small- 
arms, the true military interests of the country require that it 
should be accumulated as indicated. 
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AMMUNITION. 


The most important element to be considered under the 
head of ammunition is powder, whose principal ingredient 
is potassium nitrate, nitre, or saltpetre. Our main dependence 
for a supply of this salt is India, though in later years it 
has been very successfully produced by the double decomposi- 
of sodium nitrate and potassium chloride, supplied respectively 
from the west coast of South America and from Germany, a 
method originally introduced in this country in 1830 by the 
Messrs. Dupont de Nemours. 

All these sources would fail us during a foreign war. Indeed, 
during the excitement of the Trent affair, an order-in-council 
was issued forbidding the export of saltpetre to the United States. 

On the Ist of January, 1884, there were 28,546 bags of salt- 
petre of 180 pounds each, under control of the importers, and 
about twenty thousand bags in the hands of consumers, repre- 
senting altogether about 12,000,000 pounds of powder, and this 
quantity of nitre would, it is fair to assume, be available 
upon a declaration of war. Government has, besides, sufficient 
nitre in store to bring our powder supply up to 17,000,000 
pounds. Furthermore, on January Ist, 1884, there were in the 
market, and in consumers’ hands, about 125,000 bags of sodium 
nitrate, representing, in case of necessity, about 20,000,000 
pounds of powder, doubtless of inferior quality, but still usable. 
The supply of sulphur need not be considered, for if required, 
it can be obtained in abundant quantity from Nevada, California, 
Utah, Wyoming, and the Yellowstone Park. Without especial 
pressure Nevada produced in 1880, 1,200,000 pounds. 

The records of our late war show that expenditures of 
small-arm ammunition averaged half a cartridge per day per 
man. Quadrupling this allowance for the better weapon of 
the present day, we would need for an army of a million 
men 2,000,000 cartridges per diem, requiring 20,000 pounds of 
powder for their manufacture. Allowing two field guns per 
1,000 men we would have 2,000 pieces, which, with an average 
of one round daily, would consume three thousand pounds of 
powder. Our powder consumption for the active army, during 
the first year, would thus be about 8,500,000 pounds, or one half 
of our possible saltpetre-powder product, leaving the other half for 
sea-coast defence, hereafter to be discussed ; and having in final 


’ reserve a possible 20,000,000 pounds of the inferior sodium 
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nitrate powder. In the course of this first year nitraires would 
have to be started throughout the country, as was successfully 
done in the Southern States during the war, and a further supply 
of nitre be obtained by lixiviation. It is patent that a great 
nation should not be dependent upon either foreign sources, or 
the precarious process of nitrification, for a supply of this abso- 
lutely indispensable military salt. Nitrates are found in the 
Southern and Western States and Territories. I deem it a mili- 
tary necessity that Government should assure their development 
by proper legislative aid. The high explosives that bear so 
prominent a part in modern warfare are almost all resultants of 
nitric-acid decomposition, and this must be obtained from the 
nitrates. The producing capacity of the powder-mills working 
on high-grade powder, including all kinds, for small-arms, field 
and heavy guns, is about 100,000 pounds per day, an output that 
could be doubled by utilizing all available plant. This would 
meet all demands. 

There are at present about forty establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of high explosives, the principal ones being 
located as follows : 

Repanno Chemical Company, New Jersey. 

Hercules Powder Company, Ohio. 

Atlantic Giant-Powder Company, New Jersey. 

Etna Powder Company, Ohio. 

Hecla Powder Company, Massachusetts. 

Pacific Giant- Powder Company, California. 

California Powder Company, California, 

These works can fill every need, and the quality of their 
product is unsurpassed. 

For small-arm cartridges we would require about seventy net 
tons of /ead per day, or, say 25,000 tons per year. 

In 1862 we produced 14,200 tons and imported 40,544 tons. 
In 1882 we produced 132,890 tons and imported 3,538 tons. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

While not an absolute essential, ¢7z is a valuable component 
of the service bullet. It aids accuracy, and for our two million 
cartridges per day we require about four tons. The Temescal 
mines of California, and the Broad Arrow mines of Alabama will 
be abundantly able to supply our wants. 

Whoever has visited Lake Superior or the Naugatuck Valley, 
needs no statistics to make evident our capacity for copper pro- 
ducing and rolling. 
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Our present principal plant for the fabrication of small-arm 
cartridges is located as follows : 

The Remington works at Ilion, N. Y. ; daily product, 200,000. 

The U. S. Cartridge Co. at Lowell, Mass. ; daily product, 100,000, 

The Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia ; daily product, 100,0c0. 

The Winchester Company, New Haven, Conn. ; daily product, 500,000, 

The Union Metallic Cart. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; daily product, 1,000,000. 

These could bring up our product, including smaller establish- 
ments, to fully two million per day. It is a wise military policy 
to aid these private manufactories, and thus “ conserve” their 
plant for war use, by purchasing their products for issue to the 
militia under the proposed new law. 

The Government manufacturing capacity should be brought 
up to about one million per day as a reserve plant, by augment- 
ing the resources of Frankford Arsenal, and building up the 
Rock Island Arsenal cartridge factory. 

The question of preparing cartridges for field and heavy guns 
need not be discussed ; our arsenals alone afford sufficient facili- 
ties for the work. 

With a production in 1882 of over five million tons of pig- 
iron, nearly two and one half million tons of rolled iron, and 
about two million tons of steel ingots, there need be no appre- 
hensions entertained in regard to the supply of projectiles for 
both field and heavy guns. 


ORDNANCE. 


Field Guns.—In 1880 there were thirty-six Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel plants in operation, employing over 10,000 
hands, with a daily capacity of 4,467 tons of Bessemer ingots, 
827 tons of open-hearth ingots, and 5,223 tons of rolled steel. 
These alone would very quickly supply the 2,000 field-gun blanks 
required, the weight of which would not exceed 1,500 tons. 

It would be a sound military measure to place moderate or- 
ders judiciously, now, so that an incipient, expansible plant for 
the “machining” of steel field guns might be formed. 

Heavy Guns.—In speaking of our artillery, I did not touch 
upon the service of sea-coast guns, for the reason that we have 
so few of modern construction and power. Are they needed ? 
If so their fabrication is our most pressing military necessity, and 
the “ best provision” for meeting ¢/zs necessity is the very gist 
of the subject under discussion. 
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Cadmus planted the serpents’ teeth, and an eguipped army 
sprang up, but there is to-day no Minerva to direct the sowing of 
dollars in case of need, and assure an émmediate harvest of heavy 
guns. They require a special plant, consuming years in its con- 
struction, and months more for their manufacture. To repeat, 
then, do we need them? Can we defend the roadways leading 
to the harbors of our great cities without them? 

Our only other applicable weapon is the torpedo. Our Tor- 
pedo School at Willett’s Point is undoubtedly up to the times, 
and what this resource can accomplish will be done. But at the 
best it affords no positive defence. The enemy may cut the 
electric connections of these submarine mines, he may fish them 
up, may advance a forlorn hope, and by its sacrifice clear the 
way for his fleet. The explosion of one torpedo may put hors de 
combat a whole network. 

It is clear that we cannot expose the vast wealth of our cities to 
the relentless exactions of an enemy who has overcome or evaded 
our present only means of defence. 

We must have guns. They must be obtained. There is no 
question that with our Rodman guns we led the world in cast- 
iron ordnance, and I am sure that in the fabrication of modern 
steel guns our country can still remain facile princeps. 

Rodman succeeded, by a proper admixture of ores, by a care- 
ful furnace treatment, and by an original method of casting, in 
increasing the tensile strength of cast-iron from 20,000 to 40,000 
pounds per inch, thus creating a new product, American gun- 
iron. Our fifteen-inch gun, fired with our mammoth and pris- 
matic powder, won, in its day, the admiration of military critics. 

Though the industry is but of recent growth, we had in blast, 
during the census year, thirty-seven furnaces for the production 
of open-hearth steel, and we have now an open-hearth steel plant 
at Cleveland more complete than the famous works at Terre 
Noire. 

It is my deliberate judgment that a most effective and com- 
paratively inexpensive heavy gun can be made, hollow cast, on 
the Rodman plan of open-hearth steel. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that a monster gun can at once come perfect from 
the works, as Minerva from the brain of Jove, but like its great 
prototype, the fifteen-inch gun, to whose development Rodman 
gave years of laborious thought, investigation, and experiment, 
it must be the slow and patient work of a Prometheus, who, 
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evolving each detail of the perfect creation by profound study 
and from practical experience,—who, taught by probable prelimi- 
nary failure, but with “ hands stayed up” by an enthusiastic con- 
fidence in final success,—shall present to the world the American 
steel gun, which, by its great power, wonderful endurance, and 
low cost, shall restore to us our old supremacy. 

To show the minute care that was exercised in the prelimi- 
nary investigations that culminated in the successful Rodman 
gun, I cite the fact that even the rope for winding the corebarrel 
used in hollow casting had to be especially made, as none suita- 
ble for the purpose could be found in the market. 

The Otis Steel and Iron Company, the latest erected open- 
hearth steel plant, are already, in the very infancy of their expe- 
rience, casting, without especial treatment, seven- to eight-ton 
rolls, with a tensile strength of 60,000 pounds per inch. What 
possible reason can be assigned against the feasibility of making 
the heaviest required castings? That open-hearth steel pro- 
ducers have seen the practicability of the application of their 
metal for heavy ordnance is shown by the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, when constructing their great plant at 
Harrisburg, built enormously deep casting-pits, and when ques- 
tioned regarding the apparently superfluous masonry (for the 
pits were partially filled, and are now used for shallow castings), 
replied : “The time must come when Government must have 
heavy gun tubes, and we want to be prepared to undertake the 
work.” In addition, if required, we can construct built-up guns 
from ingot steel or rolled iron that need not lag behind the best 
results of European manufacture. All we want is the plant. It 
is not necessary; it is not wise; and, in view of conflicting sec- 
tional interests, it is not practicable, that Government should 
erect this plant. 

_ Gun fabrication, as every other important industry, should be 
left to private enterprise. With United States Three Per-Cents 
ruling above par, abundant capital will always be available for 
probably profitable investment. Government need only adopt a 
proper policy to provoke latent competition into practical opera- 
tion. 

As a result of my study of the subject, I am led to make the 
following recommendations as the most feasible, the most hope- 
ful, plan of solving the heavy-gun problem. Induce Congress to 
make an annual standing appropriation of $2,000,000 for the 
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next ten years, for the armament of our fortifications, and the 
Gordian knot is cut. I have not the slightest doubt that in less 
than a year more than one hundred-ton hammer, or great 
hydraulic press (for treatment by pressure now seems preferable 
to hammering), will be under way to fill the contracts made. 

Under this plan we would in ten years have at least 1,000 
modern heavy guns. I can conceive no better, because no more 
common-sense, way of making provision for this most pressing 
military necessity. 

CLOTHING. 


Again the official statistics show our vast resources for 
clothing the army of a million men. Our wool clip for 1881 
Was 272,000,000 pounds and our cotton crop about 2,600 
million pounds, two thirds of which was exported. We fabricated 
in the census year over 80,000,000 yards of beavers, cassimeres, 
and overcoatings, 2,578,000 yards of kersey, 70,000,000 yards of 
flannel, over 7,000,000 dozen hose, and over two and a half million 
dozen shirts and drawers. We produced over 2,000,000 blankets, 
the best in the world, one of the choicest brands being the North 
Star, made at Minneapolis, on ground that thirty years ago was 
a houseless Indian military reservation. Our large shoe factories, 
no account being taken of the output of 16,013 custom shops, 
turned out over 125,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes. 16,000,000 
wool hats were made. 23,000,000 sides and skins were curried, 
and over 43,000,000 were tanned. - The mills that wove 2,273 
million yards of cotton fabrics could most assuredly furnish all 
the duck required for tentage. 

These figures show the capabilities of our manufacturers 
without unusual spur—what could we not accomplish under the 
stimulus of a foreign war ! 


TRANSPORTATION. 


For ordinary army-carrying purposes the census shows that 
we can draw upon 10,357,488 horses, 1,812,808 mules and asses, 
and 993,841 working oxen. 

Our great wagon factories can readily furnish all the vehicles 
required. 

For grand transportation, owing to our extended ¢errain, so 
important a military consideration, we have at command the 
most wonderful railroad system in the world. 

The mighty work of the railroads during our war is not yet 
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forgotten. In the Atlanta campaign, with main bases at Nashville 
and Louisville, the sounding of retreat was echoed by the loco- 
motive’s whistle. With wonderful celerity Schofield’s whole 
force was carried from the West to the East. 

When last December I witnessed the successful test of the 
Cantilever bridge, and heard its designer congratulated by the 
experts of the country, my thoughts were carried back nineteen 
years, and my eyes dimmed, recalling poor, dead Wright’s un- 
equalled achievement—the rebuilding in four and a half days, in 
an enemy’s country, of the destroyed railroad bridge over the 
wide Chattahoochie,—the bridge on whose stability depended the 
security of a great army. What a wonderful stirring chapter 
might be written on the apparently prosaic subject, the railroad 
work of that war, so successfully accomplished by the resources 
and skill due to its 30,000 miles of track. With twenty years’ 
added experience and improvement, with three times the 
mileage (35,085 miles in 1865, 104,813 in 1881), think what 
could be hoped for in the event of another war! 

One problem of transportation—a very weighty one—remains. 
to be solved. With the heavy skirmish-line fighting, the charac- 
teristic of future battles, with our rapid-firing breech-loaders and 
magazine guns, how is the supply of ammunition to be kept 
up? 

One of our general officers has suggested the relief of the line 
so soon as it has exhausted its ammunition; but this might be a 
most hazardous manceuvre in the face of a wary and determined 
adversary. 

We must, therefore, be prepared to supply the advanced line 
with ammunition, and our faithful pack-mule with his accus- 
tomed Afarejo affords the most practical solution of the difficulty. 
The method was tried with success in the Turco-Russian war. 
There is no reason why the packing of small-arm ammunition in 
strawboard boxes holding twenty cartridges should be continued. 
The method is clearly a relic of the obsolete tin-magazined car- 
tridge-box, the old tins used with paper ammunition being taken 
out, and the box utilized by filling the spaces with the present 
pasteboard package. It certainly has no excuse for continued ex- 
istence in these days of the cartridge-belt. Cartridges should be 
packed in chains of fifty or one hundred, and thus be ready for 
individual distribution and use on the advanced line. 

Here ends the discussion of our war needs. 
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I have said nothing of the Navy, for, as an army officer, I am 
not supposed to understand its especial needs. I diffidently sug- 
gest, however, the legislative encouragement of American ship- 
building as a naval necessity, so that in time we may have a 
national marine force, to supplement the contemplated militia 
reserve. 

OUR NEEDS FOR SUPPRESSING INSURRECTION. 


In 1877 the second commonwealth of the Union was com- 
pelled to ask for national assistance “to protect it against 
domestic violence.” It was given, and the presence of disciplined 
troops, like oil upon the troubled waters, produced peace 
catalytically. 

The incident is one that must induce serious reflection on the 
part of every thoughtful citizen. It reveals a weak spot in our 
political system. It shows conclusively that in cases of extended 
domestic violence the authority of the State, peace-officers and 
militia, cannot berelied upon for its suppression. 

The causes that led to the labor riots of 1877 are still opera- 
tive, have indeed strengthened and become consolidated. 

The daily press teems with accounts of strikes, lockouts, and 
sweeping reductions of wages by corporations. 

The census shows that nearly five million of our population 
cannot read. Internationalism, a pseudo-combination of all labor 
against capital, in reality, with us, a noxious compound of the 
ruling dogmas of French communism, German socialism, Irish 
agrarianism, Russian nihilism, and American trampism, has ob- 
tained so firm a foothold in our midst, that its banners float in 
our streets, and one of its most notorious advocates and leaders 
is received in our great cities with cheers and processions. 

The fancied antagonism of labor and capital is fostered by 
ambitious demagogues and pretentious millionnaires ; to-day the 
brutal tyranny of labor and the ghoul-like despotism of capital 
are inflicting insidious and grievous wounds upon the body-politic. 

The following examples will make clear my meaning. There 
is a certain powerful trades-union, with many ramifications, which 


we will call 
“THE DIAMOND-CUTTERS’ LEAGUE.” 


Here are some of their exactions: 


They assume the right to fix wages. In questions of difference regarding weight 
of stones and their classification as affecting wages, their decision is final. 
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They regulate the amount of work to be done per day. 
They claim the right of supervision over every correlated department of the busi- 
ness (the packing-room for instance to verify weights),-that has any bearing upon the 


question of wages. 
They claim pay for all product injured in manufacture, where labor-saving 


machines have been introduced. 

They fix the number of apprentices, regulate their duties, and their selection is 
subject to their approval. 

Preference must be given to the sons of cutters. 

They claim for all apprentices journeymen’s wages, which are divided among the 
cutters and the League, the former paying the apprentices what they see fit. 

The manufacturer cannot teach the apprentices, except in accordance with the 


regulations of the League. 
The manufacturer is forbidden to ascertain whether or not a boy in his employ 


has a ‘‘ knack” for cutting, with a view to possible apprenticeship. 
No man not a member of the League can be employed. 
The manufacturer must discharge cutters in arrears to the League. 
In case of a cutters’ strike in one section of the country, no other manufacturers 


are permitted to sell product to the ‘‘ boycotted ” proprietor. 
The manufacturer cannot discharge, except for cause approved by the other cutters. 


These cutters earn from thirty-three to forty dollars a week. 
As a class they are illiterate, defiant, profane, and hard-drinking. 
Their demands increase with their power; like the children of 
Israel they have waxed fat and kick. 

The other day a prominent manufacturer told me that as the 
cutters were making about all the money there was in the busi- 
ness, he, for one, was seriously contemplating giving itup. From 
Scylla to Charybdis. A certain corporation has had for years a 
monopoly of manufacturing an article that has been used by the 
million ; that it declared large dividends goes without saying. Its 
main patents have long expired ; the subsidiary ones are worth- 
less. Recently a certain manufacturer started to produce the 
article ; the President of the Company at once informed him that 
he was infringing their patents. 

“You have no patents.” . 

“That may be, but we have a reserve fund of nearly half a 
million; we will sue you in every District Court in the United 
States, and utterly ruin you.” 

The North American Review, in August, 1883, published a 
powerful article entitled “ Making Bread Dear,” in which the 
writer quotes Mr. O. W. Potter, President of the North Chicago 
Rolling Mills, an employer of many thousand men, when ques- 
tioned regarding what was then supposed to be an imminent, 
comprehensive strike of iron-workers, as saying : 
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‘* The laborers oppose the reduction of wages for the very good reason that they 
cannot live upon lower wages. And that is true. They cannot stand the reduction 
with the high price of living. There are some things that are not to be talked about 
in public that bring this about, and one of them is the cornering of food in the Board 
of Trade. A few men manipulate the foods of the workingmen, and create a corner 
in wheat and meats, and the laborer has to pay the increased cost. They turn the 
screws, and up go the prices a notch or two. And they may let up, so that the market 
goes down a little; but all the time a few men are making money, and the laborer 
gets no better fare, and pays no lower price for the necessaries of life. I am appre- 
hensive of the results that all this will bring about, and there is more anxiety in certain 
quarters about the future than people dare to imagine.” 

I have said enough to show the danger that our founders 
must have had in mind when they entrusted the general Govern- 
ment, by provisions of the Constitution, with power to carry into 
effect one of its declared objects, “to insure domestic tran- 
quillity.” This danger must be met; it presents one of the 
gravest military necessities of the future. 

What are the best provisions for meeting it ? 

An incident of the riots, zon vero ben trovate, has some bearing 
here, as indicating an unquestionable, but unattainable, remedy. 
Michael Murphy, a good-natured Pittsburgh workman, compelled 
by allegiance to his union to become an active rioter, just before 
the destruction of the railroad property, met his brother Pat, 
porter in a wholesale house, a local militiaman in active service : 
“Sure, Pat, and it is n't you ’d be after firing upon your own 
brother.” “No, indeed,” says Pat, and they fraternized as did 
the Gardes Nationales. After the arrival of United States 
troops, Mike and Pat called upon their brother Tim, a private in 
the 18th Infantry. They discussed the riot, the possibility of its 
renewal, and finally addressed to Tim the same remonstrance 
that had proved so effective with Pat. “Fire on yez? Niver a 
bit would I—wznless it was the captain's orders.” 

As we can never attain such discipline in our organized 
militia, and can never have a standing army large enough to 
crush a general socialistic rising, what is to be done ? 

Suitable education and wise legislation seem to be our only 
hope for overcoming this terror of the future. 

Appropriations are already projected in Congress for wiping 
out the plague spot of illiteracy, and a thorough investigation 
into the relation of labor and capital in this country is now in 


progress. 
It is not within the sphere of this paper to define suztadle 


education or wise legislation. This is the statesman’s province ; 
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he must be the soldier’s Gamaliel. 


th 
the solemn responsibility—the inestimable privilege—of meeting 


this gravest of military necessities, and making this refuge of 
nations, this home of all, the realization of “liberty within the 


law,” an earthly Paradise. 
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THE ARMY IN CONNECTION WITH THE LABOR 
RIOTS OF 1877.* 


By COLONEL ELWELL S. OTIS, U. S. A., 
TWENTIETH INFANTRY. 


To present the subject fairly, it should be considered, first, as 
to the action taken by the Army in rendering assistance to the 
civil authorities engaged in quelling these disturbances, and, 
secondly, as to the legality of the action taken or directed, and 
which has furnished matter for considerable controversy. 

A simple narrative of facts, prefaced by a brief inquiry into 


the nature and extent of the emergency which occasioned the . 


employment of the Army in an unusual manner, is all that is 
contemplated in this paper. A discussion of the legal points 
involved will be attempted at some future time. 

About the middle of July, 1877, firemen and brakemen 
employed on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad broke out in 
revolt at Martinsburg, W. Va., and prevented the passage of all 
railroad trains at that point. The civil authorities of the State 
were neither able to disperse the mob which had assembled, nor 
to furnish requisite protection to railroad property which was 
threatened with destruction. The excitement produced by these 
proceedings quickly extended to Baltimore, where a like con- 
dition of affairs followed, though much more serious in its 
aspect, as disaffected railroad employés were speedily joined by 
a powerful lawless element which inhabited that city. Railroad 
property was professedly the object for attack, but so strong in 
numbers did the disaffected become, and so evil in intent was 
the spirit which they exhibited, that citizens considered neither 
their lives nor property of any description secure. Soon the 
unnatural excitement sped on to Philadelphia, and threatened 


* Read before the Military Service Institution, May 7, 1884, (in the absence of the author,) by 
Brevet Major-General W. D. Whipple, U. S. A. 
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that city with a similar demonstration; but happily the mob 
spirit was held in check by the local authorities until outside aid 
was sent to their relief. From Philadelphia it travelled north, 
manifesting itself at various places, notably in Jersey City; and 
from all these points it hastened westward, out on the great 
railroad arteries of the country communicating with Chicago and 
St. Louis, where it was active and aggressive. 

What this strange excitement really was, or why it should 
be so powerful for mischief, is hardly known to this day. It 
obstructed inter-State traffic, paralyzed business, threatened com- 
munities with scant supplies of food; in fine, made a direct 
attack upon trade, commerce, and individual and associated 
property—three great civilizing influences of modern times, and 
the chief foundation material upon which modern society has 
been constructed. Its results have been .denominated “ Labor 
Riots.” Surely, in a certain sense they have been incorrectly 
named, for not fifteen per centum of the employés of the rail- 
roads which were obliged to suspend business were participants 
or sympathizers with the mob. The great majority of the em- 
ployés were intimidated by the few, who were aided and abetted 
by lawless and ungovernable assemblages of men, which col- 
lected suddenly to commit wanton destruction—whence, or for 
what ultimate purpose, can only be conjectured. In particular 
localities, to be sure, as at Indianapolis and in Northern Penn- 
sylvania, the working men controlled by labor organizations 
were solely charged with organizing and maintaining the unset- 
tled and dangerous condition of affairs, but their field of action 
was small compared to the extended domain over which the 
spirit of insurrection prevailed.. There was an element of 
population unconnected with the well-intentioned working men, 
and not particularly interested in their demands, which showed 
itself during the riots, and which was mainly responsible for the 
loss of life and destruction of property which was caused thereby. 
It is an element still existent and increasing, comparatively new 
to the country, but not before recognized as dangerous in 
strength—composed in part of persons devoid of moral precept, 
and depending upon crime, as understood by organized society, 
for support; in part of men who, entertaining communistic ideas 
of the most forbidden character, labor for maintenance only to 
escape the legal consequences of crime, anxiously awaiting oppor- 
tunity to put in practice their detestable doctrines; and in 
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part of the weak and depraved whom the last named is able to 
influence. 

The appearance of this element, notably in our large cities, 
in dangerous strength, may partially account for the novel char- 
acter of the riots, when considered in their magnitude and the 
absence of any satisfactory cause to produce them. Riots we 
have experienced in the past, but they were consequent upon 
passions engendered by vexed religious or political questions, or 
by some undetermined legal controversy involving individual 
privileges. Many participated in them who had no real material 
interest in the issues. As General Knox said of the insurgents 
in New England in 1786-87: “High taxes are the ostensible 
cause. They have never paid taxes.” They united, nevertheless, 
to enforce an erroneously understood principle of justice. 

In 1877 mobs gathered, not to defend any misconceived 
right, but to destroy and pillage. Like the Lord Gordon 
rioters of London, the controlling majority were the enemies 
of society and their dupes. Trades-unions, locomotive brother- 
hoods, and the various labor-protecting associations may possibly 
have given countenance to these movements in their inception, 
-and may, as has been stated, have originated them. If so, they 
soon lost all power to check or direct them. The movements 
were not timed in order of occurrence by any previously issued 
directions, nor in accordance with premeditated intent. They 
spread, as it were, like a contagious disease. At Pittsburg, 
where the destruction of property was so great, there were no 
unusual manifestations until some time after the Baltimore 
mob had begun operations, and it was several days before the 
excitement reached Chicago. A strange, unnatural feeling per- 
vaded ‘all recognized law-abiding classes of citizens, as this new 
social and political disorder was developing itself. That be- 
wildering calm betokening some important event or crisis, which 
so often precedes convulsions, both in nature and in the affairs 
of men, was distinctly felt by communities as the dread disease 
approached. 

The States of West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri experienced the action of thtis mob element, which set its 
laws at defiance and threatened to overthrow local civil govern- 
ments. In some of them it was effectually checked before it 
could accomplish much damage, except in the mischief of 
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example; but nearly all the railroad centres throughout this 
extended territory seemed to be for a time at the mercy of the 
rioters. Fortunately they did not act simultaneously, and the 
prompt and efficient measures of repression that were estab- 
lished arrested the destruction of life, property, and legalized 
authority, which was evidently impending. The municipal gov- 
ernments and the State executives vigorously applied all the 
power at command to restore order, but where sedition was fol- 
lowed by manifest insurrection, the United States Government 
was summoned to assist. 

The Governor of West Virginia called for United States 
troops within two days after the Martinsburg difficulty was 
initiated. His State was without effective militia, and the 
demonstration was too formidable to be met by any force under 
his control. The call was based, doubtless, upon section 4, 
article 3, of the Constitution, which compels the General Govern- 
ment to protect the States against domestic violence ; and also 
the provision of section 5297 of the Revised Statutes, which is 
explanatory of that constitutional obligation, and which pro- 
vides that in case of insurrection in a State against the govern- 
ment thereof, the President, on application of the Legislature, or 
executive thereof when the Legislature cannot be convened, 
may employ the United States land or naval forces to subdue it. 
Within two or three days thereafter the Governor of Maryland 
also made application for United States troops, to be sent to his 
assistance. In neither case was the State Legislature in session, 
and the prompt action demanded precluded the possibility of 
assembling it. The governors themselves found the fact that 
insurrection, or domestic violence existed. Whether the Presi- 
dent acquiesced in that finding after considering circumstances, 
or whether he deemed that it was not matter for review and 
decision on his part, and that he was summoned to perform a 
constitutional duty upon conclusively determined facts, is un- 
known; but it is at least certain that the applications of the 
governors, taken in connection with the circumstances reported, 
were considered sufficient to justify action in directing troops to 
proceed to the disturbed points. Eight batteries of artillery left 
Fort McHenry, Md., and Washington Arsenal on July 18th, and 
reached Martinsburg on the following day. On July 22d and 
23d the U. S. engineer battalion, eight batteries of artillery, and 
a detachment of recruits arrived at Baltimore, having been 
dispatched from New York and Fort Monroe. 
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The duty of the troops sent to Baltimore was partly to 
defend United States property, and a number of organizations 
en route for that city were halted in Philadelphia on July 23d and 
24th, to protect United States property there, and also as a pre- 
cautionary measure to meet the expected formal application of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania for assistance, as soon as he should 
arrive within his own State limits from an extended tour in the 
West. Reading, Pittsburg, and a few less important places in 
the States of Pennsylvania, West’ Virginia, and Maryland, re- 
ceived detachments at the same time, or very shortly thereafter. 
At Pittsburg Arsenal troops begun to concentrate as early 
as the 23d, and as many as eighteen companies were collected 
there by the 28th of the month, gathered from the Eastern 
section of the country—from Fort Preble, Maine, to Columbia, 
South Carolina. Detachments were concentrated at Newport 
Barracks and Louisville, Kentucky, at Jeffersonville and Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, prepared to meet emergencies. At Chicago, six 
hundred and fifty men of the Army were present at different 
times during the latter part of July, and at St. Louis four 
hundred and fifty were reported between the 23d and 27th 
of that month. In the Military Division of the Atlantic, em- 
bracing twenty-seven of the thirty-eight States of the Union, in 
which but a few more than three thousand troops were serving, 
two thousand of that number were sent into the State of Penn- 
sylvania during the latter part of July and early in August, one 
thousand into the State of Maryland, more than five hundred 
into West Virginia, and nearly one thousand into Indiana and 
Kentucky. To effect the rapid concentrations that were consid- 
ered necessary, troops were moved through nearly every State 
east of the Mississippi River, and were occasionally present at all 
the great railroad centres. This occasional presence was of 
great advantage to the civil authorities in their endeavors to 
prevent anticipated or premeditated outbreaks, and it allayed 
the apprehensions of law-abiding citizens, encouraging them to 
combine and meet with nerve the demonstrations of the public 
enemy. The movements were effected quietly and so unexpect- 
edly, that those engaged in riotous proceedings appeared to be 
very speedily impressed with the belief, that they were unable to 
cope with the officers of the law aided by this new element of 
strength which was so suddenly placed in the midst of them. 

The initiatory movement of the United States troops on July 
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18th was directed by the Secretary of War, who instructed the 
commanding officers of Washington Arsenal and Fort McHenry 
to forward to Martinsburg without delay, all their available 
forces, to aid the Governor of West Virginia to quell the riot 
there in progress. No further directions for movements were 
issued until the morning of the 21st of July, when Major-General 
Hancock, commanding the Military Division of the Atlantic, 
was instructed by the Secretary of War to send three companies 
to Baltimore, “ to act under orders of the Governor in quelling 
riot at that point’’; the telegraphic dispatch containing these 
instructions conveyed the information that orders had been sent 
direct to the commanding officer at Fort Monroe, to forward 
three of his companies to the same place. These directions were 
countermanded an hour later in the belief that Baltimore was 
not endangered, but at noon General Hancock received another 
telegram, instructing him to direct two companies of artillery to 
proceed to Washington and two to Baltimore at the earliest 
practicable moment ; and two hours later he is informed that the 
commanding officer of Fort Foote has been directed “ to bring 
all his available force to Washington Arsenal,” and that General 
Barry, of the artillery, has been ordered to report to the United 
States Collector at Baltimore, “and to furnish all the assistance 
he can looking to the protection of the custom-house and public 
property.” At three o'clock in the afternoon the Secretary of 
War telegraphed as follows: “The. President suggests that it 
might be well for you to go to Baltimore to confer with the 
Governor and advise us.’’ The suggestion was immediately 
obeyed, and General Hancock arrived in Baltimore early on the 
morning of the 22d. The opinion of the Governor of Maryland, 
to the effect that a sufficient number of troops had been ordered 
there, as matters had become comparatively quiet, was at once 
obtained and telegraphed to Washington. At ten o'clock in the 
morning troops to the number of three hundred and fifty, con- 
sisting of the engineer battalion from Willet’s Point and artillery 
from New York harbor, arrived and relieved the State militia of 
a certain part of its duties. These men hastened from New 
York in obedience to a telegram sent there to the division com- 
mander, but received by his adjutant-general after the former's 
departure for Baltimore, which directed all available force in that 
vicinity to be forwarded “ with the least practicable delay.” To 
these the Governor of Maryland referred in expressing his opinion 
as to sufficiency of force as above stated. 
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This movement was effected without much difficulty and with 
but slight disturbance. The Baltimore mob confined itself to 
hooting and stone-throwing, but only a single soldier was mate- 
rially injured, as that command moved quietly to its stations, 
where by a careful posting of troops all violence was held in 
check. But the excitement in other sections of the East was in- 
creasing. The riot in Pittsburg had begun and was in full 
progress. Property valued at two millions of dollars’ was re- 
ported to have been destroyed. The news encouraged the rioters 
along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. An outbreak 
at Cumberland, Maryland, was threatened; the force at Mar- 
tinsburg was therefore divided, and a part of it sent there to 
preserve order. Troops could not be sent to Pittsburg before a 
regular application for them had been made by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Besides they were not available at the time. 
The garrisons at the New England and New York posts had 
been ordered to hold themselves in readiness to move at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and early on the morning of the 22d, the Secretary 
of War had given directions to General Hancock as follows: 
“ Order the troops at the New England posts to Fort McHenry, 
to be employed as your discretion may dictate.” But their 
presence might be soon needed in the East, and it was not pru- 
dent to send them so far distant from Eastern cities. It was 
thought too, that the Pennsylvania militia, which was strong and 
well organized, might be able to regain and preserve order in 
the western part of their State. However, two officers and fifty 
men were directed to proceed to Pittsburg from Columbus bar- 
racks, Ohio, for the protection of the United States arsenal, and 
arrived at the former place on the morning of July 23d. 

At noon on the 22d, matters were very quiet in Baltimore. 
Two batteries of artillery from Fort Monroe had been added to 
the military strength gathered there. Two batteries from the 
same point had reached Washington, and necessary orders had 
been issued looking to the safety of the Baltimore and Ohio 
road. The condition of affairs in that section seemed to be 
momentarily improving. Shortly thereafter the Division Com- 
mander telegraphed to the Secretary of War that there still 
existed a feverish feeling in Baltimore, “that otherwise he had 
no reason to doubt the Governor’s opinion that things promised 
well.” A little later in the day, appearances assumed a decided 
change. The violence of the mob at Pittsburg was increasing. 
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It was reported to have gained complete control of the city, and 
the reports were producing great excitement throughout the 
country—encouraging the lawless element in other cities, spe- 
cially in those along the line of the Pennsylvania railroad, to 
combine in insurrection. Between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon General Hancock telegraphed to his adjutant-general 
in New York as follows: “ Order all available troops from all 
posts in New York State and in New England to Fort McHenry 
immediately. * * * This embraces New London, Forts 
Adams, Preble, Warren, Independence, Niagara, Porter, Ontario, 
Madison, and Plattsburg barracks. Two hundred rounds of 
ammunition per man and five days’ rations. Only small guards 
to be left at each post.’’ The instructions were quickly given 
and the troops began the movement during the night—the 
Porter troops were, however, turned back to Buffalo from 
Rochester because of disturbances existing there. Meantime, 
and shortly before midnight, the President directed General 
Hancock to proceed at once to Philadelphia, taking with him or 
sending in advance a battalion of one hundred and twenty 
marines (which had been dispatched from Washington for ser- 
vice in Baltimore), “and to take steps to protect United States 
property there against mob ‘violence.”” The General was in- 
formed that he might halt the troops proceeding from the 
Northern posts, at Philadelphia if he thought proper; also, that 
“the Governor of Pennsylvania had not yet made a formal call 
for troops, but that the President wished to prepare in season 
for emergencies ” ; and further, that “the state of things was ex- 
ceedingly threatening in Philadelphia.” The marine battalion 
was forwarded early in the morning, and the division commander 
followed between nine and ten o'clock, after giving certain direc- 
tions to General Barry—the senior officer remaining with the 
Baltimore troops,—and directing that those ex route from the 
North be halted as suggested by the President. Upon his 
arrival he found that a feeling of insecurity prevailed among the 
citizens; that the excitement over possibilities, if not probabili- 
ties, was very great, and was intensified by the rumors that 
were being continually circulated. It was reported that the 
Pittsburg rioters had destroyed a vast amount of property, and 
had on the preceding night burned the Pennsylvania railroad 
Gepot ; that at Harrisburg the mob had taken possession of all 
telegraph offices and held control of the city, and that at Read- 
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ing it had captured all arms from the armories. Information 
was received that at Buffalo the State and city authorities were 
in conflict with the Lake Shore and Erie railroad rioters, that 
the workingmen at Indianapolis were preparing for, or had 
threatened to make, an attack on the United States arsenal 
there located, for the purpose of providing themselves with arms, 
and many similar but unfounded statements of difficulties in 
various sections of the country were afloat. The presence of the 
marine detachment had a salutary effect. The civil authorities 
organized measures for protection, and were able to repress for 
the time any violent demonstrations which might have been con- 
templated. So serious, however, was. the aspect of affairs 
throughout the Eastern and Middle States that the presence of a 
larger force of troops than had as yet been called was thought to 
be desirable. The authorities at Washington directed one com- 
pany to Atlanta, Ga., and two at Columbus, S. C., to proceed 
without delay to Jeffersonville, Indiana, and collected five or six 
hundred marines and sailors at Washington Arsenal for service 
there and at other places wherever their presence might be most 
essential. The Adjutant-General of the Army also telegraphed 
to General Hancock as follows: “The Secretary of War directs 
me to say that the President desires you to understand that you 
have full authority to move any troops within your division as 
you may think necessary during these disturbances, only inform- 
ing this office. * * * The President relies on your discretion 
to do all that is possible within the law to preserve peace.” 
Shortly thereafter he telegraphed that “in making movements 
of troops the Secretary deems it important to keep in view the 
danger” of an apprehended outbreak in New York City. At 
five o'clock in the afternoon of that day the light battery of the 
3d Artillery from New York harbor and two foot batteries from 
Fort Trumbull had taken train at Jersey City for Philadelphia. 
A large assemblage of people had collected there and prevented 
the train from leaving the depot. The civil authorities were 
summoned and reported, and finally the railroad officials ran the 
train out under cover of another one—the two running side by 
side. Three hours later the troops from Forts Adams, Warren, 
and Independence, left the same depot without molestation, and 
upon the following morning, July 24th, those from Forts Preble, 
Ontario, and Plattsburg barracks were passed through to Phila- 
delphia without difficulty. The Fort Niagara garrison was held 
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in New York City for service, should circumstances arise making 
its employment necessary. 

The evening of the 23d passed without violent demonstra- 
tions in Philadelphia. Baltimore was reported to be quiet, 
although threats to attack and burn the railroad workshops 
the following morning were heard on the streets. President 
Gowen, of the Reading railroad applied for a United States 
force to protect the property of his road, and to disperse rioters 
who had stopped all trains at Reading. At eleven o'clock 
General Bolton, of the Pennsylvania militia, reported that his 
troops were in action at Reading, and were short of ammuni- 
tion; he therefore applied for ten thousand rounds to be shipped 
at once to Norristown. General Dobson, commanding a divi- 
sion of the State militia, asked that “one hundred rounds of grape 
and canister,” for a certain gun, be forwarded immediately to 
Malvern Station. The Secretary of War directed that troops be 
sent to Newport barracks, Kentucky, if possible. The United 
States Assistant Treasurer at New York City requested that 
preparations be made to defend the treasury building there. 
From Indianapolis word came that the strikers would hold a 
mass-meeting that evening, and that the State authorities feared 
trouble from the workingmen’s organization. At midnight 
General Hancock directed the commanding general of the De- 
partment of the Gulf, at New Orleans, Louisiana, to hold all 
his available troops in readiness to move North with promptness, 
and ordered the commanding officer of the Department of the 
South, at Atlanta, Georgia, to send without delay two of his 
companies to Newport barracks, taking them from the point 
nearest to that place (Chattanooga, a railroad centre, excepted), 
and to immediately put all his available force in readiness to 
proceed to disturbed points when called for. The garrison 
at Fort Mackinac, Michigan, or so much of it as could be tem- 
porarily spared, was directed to proceed forthwith to Fort Wayne, 
Detroit. 

Early the following day, July 24th, Philadelphia was believed 
to be out of danger. A considerable body of United States 
troops had arrived, and the citizens had formed organizations to 
assist in preserving the peace. Governor Carroll telegraphed 
from Baltimore: “Perfect order through the night and this 
morning.” Disorder and rioting appeared, however, to be on 
the increase in other localities. At Reading, where two regi- 
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ments of militia were stationed, affairs were in a critical condi- 
tion. Harrisburg was reported to be under the control of the 
mob, save the grounds about the State Arsenal where eight hun- 
dred State troops were stationed, and a portion of the city where 
the police, aided by a few citizens, were patrolling the streets. 
At Altoona the rioters were in the ascendency and had effected 
considerable damage. In Indiana serious difficulty was appre- 
hended, and the mob element was making decided manifestations 
in Chicago. The Division Commander ordered the United 
States troops at the South to be immediately forwarded—those 
in the Department of the Gulf, and garrisoning Jackson barracks, 
Mobile, Mount Vernon, Holly Springs, Jackson, Baton Rouge, 
and Little Rock, consisting of eighteen companies, to Newport 
barracks and Louisville, Ky.; those in the Department of the 
South, and stationed at Fort Johnston, Morgantown, Charleston, 
Columbia, Savannah, Fort Barrancas, and Atlanta, to Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Both Philadelphia and, Baltimore were now supplied with 
adequate force. Independent of State militia the former had the 
marine detachment and nearly all of the troops from the New Eng- 
land and New York posts. They were quartered at or near the 
West Philadelphia depot. In the latter city the engineer bat- 
talion and six companies of artillery were quartered at the Cam- 
den and Montcalm stations of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
A light battery and two companies of artillery were at Fort 
McHenry. By the last mentioned, the custom-house and bonded 
warehouses were guarded. At the urgent solicitation of the 
officers of the Reading railroad it was at last determined to send 
troops to Reading to meet the difficulties existing there, and 
the condition of affairs at Harrisburg was inquired into with a 
view to sending to that point a sufficient number of men to 
restore order and to protect property. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon nearly one third of the United States force centred 
at Philadelphia started for Reading, where it arrived in three 
hours, without accident or any unusual occurrence. A few 
hours later Jeffersonville, Indiana, was re-enforced—the first 
company forwarded from the Department of the South having 
reached that locality. At midnight a dispatch was received by 
the division commander, informing him of a rumor that two 
regiments of State troops at Reading had surrendered their arms 
to the rioters; but the welcome news also came at the same 
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hour that the Governor of Pennsylvania had arrived at Pittsburg, 
from the West, and was accomplishing excellent work in calming 
the agitation there. The rumor regarding the surrender at 
Reading proved to be entirely without foundation, and the 
United States troops sent there were not summoned to use any 
force. 

On the morning of July 25th, active serious demonstrations 
on the part of the lawless social element had ceased throughout 
the East. Still, business remained paralyzed, and the cessation 
of all railroad freight traffic on the main trunk lines extending 
westward continued. The first freight train to pass between 
New York and Philadelphia, since the beginning of the dis- 
orders, left the latter city on the previous evening. At noon, 
the division commander telegraphed to Washington, that “ re- 
ports received from all points to-day within the reach of my 
troops indicate that matters are very quiet. It may be the lull 
before the storm, or that the backbone of the disorder within 
these limits is broken.” After a conference with the State 


authorities of Pennsylvania, he telegraphed to the Secretary of 


War in part as follows: ‘‘ Whatever the ultimate extent of this 
insurrection, all possible means should be taken to lessen its 
magnitude. In a week, it is said, coal for manufacturing pur- 
poses will be exhausted, unless freight trains can run, and then 
machinery work will cease. The idle employés must have bread, 
and yet will be without money to purchase it. Therefore it is 
important that the great route by which these supplies come 
should be promptly opened. That will be a reason to induce 
the Governor of this State to bend his energies to the opening 
of communication on such routes by the ordinary processes, and 
with what military force I can place at his disposal, as a be- 
ginning of the re-establishment of traffic. * * * I merely 
mention these matters to attract your attention to points of the 
situation as they are discussed here. It is a somewhat local 
view, considering the greatness of the subject, but we must 
begin somewhere.” In this conference, in which Governor Har- 
tranft, who had arrived at four o’clock in the afternoon, partici- 
pated, it had been decided that measures should be taken at 
once to re-establish business on the main railroad lines in Penn- 
sylvania, and it was determined to open up the Pennsylvania 
Central for the carrying of freight as soon as adequate means 
could be obtained for that purpose. The Governor controlled a 
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large body of well-equipped militia. By a State statute, he had 
the power, when an insurrection was threatened, “or a tumult, 
riot, or mob,” existed, to call out all, or any part of this 
body, “ to repel or repress the same.” He concluded to concen- 
trate a force of from fifteen hundred to two thousand of this 
militia at Philadelphia and move with it over the railroad, and he 
asked for a few hundred United States troops to aid in the 
undertaking. All these troops within his State, had been 
reported to him upon his arrival, in obedience to the directions 
of the President of the United States. The rule for so report- 
ing had been determined upon, when the appeal of the Governor 
of West Virginia had been answered. It had been complied 
with when troops were sent into Maryland, and was followed by 
express directions in this case. Why it should have been 
adopted, is probably owing to the fact that but few troops were 
at first sent out, and those merely to aid the Governor in his 
endeavors. Its legality will be matter for future consideration. 
At any rate it worked well after the division commander took 
sole charge of all bodies of troops and detachments within the 
limits of his division, for his action was determined in all things 
possible by the wishes of the governors—the interests of the 
General Government being kept in view. 

United States troops, to accompany this proposed expedition 
of the Governor of Pennsylvania, could not be drawn from either 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, but those ordered from the South at 
midnight of the 23d were en route, and the companies in advance 
would reach Baltimore, Washington, and Louisville during the 
night, or before the following morning. It was therefore agreed 
that the combined force should be concentrated at Philadelphia 
and leave that city on the next evening—the evening of July 
26th. The project was consummated, although it was found 
necessary to send re-enforcements along the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad from the organizations which first arrived 
in Washington from the South, on account of the new difficulties 
at Grafton and a call from West Virginia, thereby occasioning 
some delay. Governor Hartranft proceeded with a large State 
force, followed after a short interval by five hundred United 
States troops. He experienced no difficulty in reaching Pitts- 
burg, nor did the Government command, until it arrived in the 
vicinity of Altoona on the morning of the 27th. Here the 
engineer and train hands were either unwilling of themselves to 
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proceed, or were intimidated by the mob; and extra locomotives 
necessary for the steep grade could not be obtained. Several 
hours’ delay was occasioned by these requirements before the 
railroad authorities could supply all needs. It appeared that 
they were in no hurry to act, being either desirous of holding 
troops at Altoona, or afraid to risk their engines. Johnstown 
was approached a little after eight o’clock in the evening. The 
mob greeted the train, as it was moving along at a rapid rate, 
with showers of stones, and immediately thereafter threw it from 
the track by misplacing a switch. The troops were quickly de- 
ployed, and arrested ninety of the rioters who made but feeble re- 
sistance. As soon as damages could be repaired the troops moved 
on to Pittsburg, taking the rioters with them, reaching that city 
about noon of the 28th. The Governor had arrived at Pittsburg on 
the previous morning. The evening before he telegraphed to 
General Hancock from Conemaugh: “ The moral effect of the 
movement has been marvelous, and I expect to send you good 
news by daylight to-morrow.” The next morning he telegraphed 
that he had been over the burnt district and was locating the 
troops; that “the situation was calm.” At ten o'clock in the 
evening he sent the following message: “I believe that the Penn- 
sylvania railroad (Pittsburgh to Philadelphia) will be able to run 
all freight trains by Tuesday, and perhapson Monday. If so, we 
will, as you suggest, turn our attention to other sections of the 
State.” 

Because of the renewed disturbances on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, it was found necessary, at the last moment, to 
draw part of the Regular troops for the Pittsburg trip from Balti- 
more, to be replaced by troops ex route from the South on the 
following morning. The citizens became excited at this with- 


‘drawal, not knowing that it was only temporary, and Governor 


Carroll, of Maryland, telegraphed as follows to Philadelphia 
when he heard that the Baltimore force was to be diminished: 
“T still believe that we would be unsafe in this city if any further 
removal of Regular troops took place. We are progressing with the 
enrolment of State troops, but the feeling is still very bad, and, 
in my judgment, the lawless element is only watching its oppor- 
tunity. I hope you will do what you can to leave me at least 
three hundred men.” On the 27th, it was thought that the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad might be put in operation, and the 
civil authorities considered necessary the speedy resumption 
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of freight traffic over it. Maryland had put two regiments 
in the field, and the Governor now applied to Washington for 
an additional force of five hundred men. He then telegraphed 
to General Hancock the following: “ Referring to my applica- 
tion to the Secretary of War for five hundred men for a specific 
purpose, I have to request most earnestly that you place them 
at my disposal immediately. Our city is in great distress because 
of the blockade, which cannot be broken without an adequate 
force. The railway officials are prepared to co-operate with me 
and facilitate every movement of the troops. I have been 
instructed to communicate with you on this important subject.” 
Following this there came a dispatch from the Adjutant-General 
of the Army, informing the division commander of the applica- 
tion made by the Governor of Maryland, and which asked for 
five hundred men to aid in opening up a great highway of travel 
for the relief of the inhabitants; also, to vindicate the authority 
of the State, and to show that it was not in the hands of 
the enemies of law and order. He was further informed by 
the Adjutant-General as follows: “The Secretary of War has 
instructed me to advise you at once of this request, and suggest 
the propriety of concentrating the force needed at Baltimore. | 
But he leaves this, as all other similar movements, to your dis- 
cretion, and this he understands to be the wish of the President.” 
In the condition of affairs it was not possible to send the number 
of troops applied for. A detachment of marines, numbering 
sixty, was forwarded from Washington, and another of one hun- 
dred was held in readiness to proceed there, if required. There 
were already, however, four hundred of the Regular troops at 
Baltimore, and more than seven hundred there and on the line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad—sufficient to make the attempt 
proposed. Simultaneous movements of trains from Baltimore 
west, and from Cumberland east, were determined upon—the 
commanding officers of the United States troops at these points 
to furnish the necessary protection. 

At two o'clock of the afternoon of the 28th the Governor of 
Maryland telegraphed: “I have suggested that the marines be 
held in Washington until they are absolutely necessary for use. 
* * * All the trains from Cumberland and Baltimore have 
been started without disturbance.” The commanding officer of 
the United States troops at Baltimore reported that he “had 
started six freight trains, and that two more would be started at 
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once. Large crowd here, but no rioting. Have troops in posi- 
tion at this station.’”” The commanding officer of troops at 
Cumberland reported: “Thirteen freight trains left here be- 
tween 10:15 A.M. and 2:30 P. M. under command of two com- 
panies of the 2d Artillery bound East. All quiet.” In this 
manner were the citizens of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
those residing along the pathway of two important railroad 
trunk lines, enabled to receive relief; and thus were many of 
them freed from the terrors of constantly anticipated danger, 
because of the menaces of lawless crowds of irresponsible per- 
sons, who had determined upon indiscriminate destruction. By 


' these manifestations of force—very small as to numbers in the 


last instance, but concentrated at proper points, well disciplined, 
and handled to accomplish a certain fixed purpose—were the 
enemies of rightfully constituted authority repressed, and the 
dangerous action of the venom of insurrection checked. The 
moral victory achieved was incalculable in its results. 

During these transactions in the East, the United States 
troops were being rapidly concentrated at important railroad 
centres in the West. Two hundred and fifty men were placed 
in Indianapolis on July 27th, two hundred in Louisville on the 
27th and 28th, one hundred and seventy-five at Newport bar- 
racks on the same days, and one hundred at Jeffersonville on the 
25th and 26th of the month. Matters in Indiana were specially 
alarming. The Governor had not called for troops, but united 
with distinguished men of his State in the decision that a force 
was necessary to hold the rioters in check. Indianapolis was at 
first the central point of disturbance. On the 26th the com- 
manding officer of the Indianapolis Arsenal telegraphed to the 
division commander at Philadelphia that “in the opinion of the 
Governor, Judge Gresham, General Harrison, and leading citi- 
zens,” a force of three or four hundred men should be sent with 
the utmost speed, “as their presence might save the city from a 
repetition of the Pittsburg affair.” The proceedings of the 
workingmen’s associations gave alarm, and not the disaffected 
railway employés. It was said that three thousand workingmen, 
influenced by their leaders, who were bold and unscrupulous, 
would attack the Government Arsenal, supply themselves with 
arms, and dictate terms to the authorities. The commanding 
officer of the arsenal, at the request of the Governor, armed 
three hundred and sixty citizens, who had organized to assist 
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the local police, and issued one hundred rifles to the United 
States Marshal. Shortly after the arrival of troops the rioters 
dispersed, and no more alarming threats were heard. 

The excitement spread throughout the eastern part of the 
Division of the Missouri. At Chicago, bands of unknown men 
appeared upon the streets, collected in crowds, surprised and 
frightened the inhabitants ; but before they had opportunity to 
collect in very great numbers and do mischief, General Sheridan 
placed in the midst of them two hundred and twenty skilled 
soldiers ; and this force was increased to more than six hundred 
by the evening of the 27th of July. The first body was returning 
to the Division of the Atlantic from Dakota, and the other was 
drawn from Nebraska. More than four hundred Government 
troops drawn from the Kansas posts were placed in St. Louis 
before the 28th of the month, and a reserve of five hundred, 
drawn from Nebraska, Wyoming, and Utah, occupied Omaha. 

Apparently the difficulties had about ended—at least appre- 
hensions of serious disasters were no longer indulged. It 
remained to re-establish trade and freight communications. The 
troops occupied localities, from which they could be quickly 
dispatched to points of disturbance, should their presence be re- 
quired. In the Eastern military division, their distribution, in- 
dependent of those in Indiana and Kentucky, already given, was 
substantially as follows: At Baltimore, four hundred and twenty- 
five men; at Cumberland, Maryland, and at Grafton and Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, three hundred men; at Philadelphia, 
two hundred and seventy-five men; at Reading, two hundred 
men; at New York harbor, eighty men ; and at Pittsburg nearly 
six hundred men. The remaining five hundred within the divi- 
sion, were serving as guards at the lately occupied posts, or 
were collected in small bodies at stations from which they could 
be moved easily and with celerity in desirable directions. Wash- 
ington was protected by five or six hundred sailors and marines. 

On the morning of the 29th of July, the Governor of West 
Virginia telegraphed to Washington that more troops were re- 
quired on the western sections of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, as strong opposition to the running of trains through that 
part of the country had been developed. The authorities at 
Washington at once informed the division commander that they 
could relieve one hundred of the troops at Baltimore by a like 
number of marines. The suggestion was immediately acted upon, 
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and before noon of the same day one hundred men were sent 
by special train from Baltimore, to be reported to the command- 
ing officer of the troops operating on that road, who was then at 
Cumberland, and who about that time sent one hundred men 
from that point to Keyser, West Virginia. Shortly afterward 
he telegraphed from Cumberland that freight trains would pro- 
bably be sent from Grafton to Parkersburg in the morning, and 
from Keyser east and west that afternoon. In the evening, he 
informed the division commander that the second freight train 
from that point to Keyser had been seized by rioters near the 
latter place and turned back toward Cumberland ; that a com- 
pany of troops immediately sent out had captured the train and 
rioters without resulting damage. It seemed that the miners 
throughout that section had abandoned their work, and had in- 
timidated the railroad employés who were anxious to resume 
their labors. The detachment from Baltimore continued the 
journey to Keyser, and seventy more men were despatched from 
the first-named city to Cumberland, whence they were for- 
warded to Piedmont. Trains were now sent westward from 
Keyser and Grafton without interruption. The mob at Wheel- 
ing, however, had not ceased its demonstrations. On the after- 
noon of the 31st, the Governor of the State asked that two 
hundred of the United States troops be held in readiness to 
proceed there, should it be developed that the civil authorities 
were unable to preserve the peace, and further asked that they 
be not taken from the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
Preparations were made to send them from Pittsburg, but 
fortunately they were not needed. On the following day freight 
trains proceeded westward from Keyser with but little interrup- 
tion, and soon the road was opened throughout its entire length. 

There was still a determined feeling of hostility among certain 
classes of people west of Cumberland, which, though it did not 
ripen into revolt, rendered it unsafe to withdraw the troops. 
The governors of Maryland and West Virginia objected to any 
diminution of the force, and for some time guards attended the 
trains. The commanding officer of the United States troops at 
Baltimore telegraphed on the 30th: “ Twenty-five freight trains 
are leaving here this morning westward, guarded by three officers 
and eighty-five men of the Marine Corps. Over twenty trains 
from the West arrived here yesterday and last night, guarded by 
troops sent by me on the westward trains of Saturday—all 
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guarded trains unmolested here, and on the road.” The next 
day he advised a withdrawal of a part of the force from Balti- 
more, to be sent out on the western section of the railroad if 
needed there, as indicated by the Governor of West Virginia, and 
that those remaining be removed to Fort McHenry. Upon 
August Ist he telegraphed : “ All trains now running between 
here and Martinsburg by night and by day unobstructed and un- 
guarded. Perfect order about depot and stations. I do not 
think the employment or presence of United States troops re- 
quired here any longer.” These views were made known to the 
Governor of Maryland, and he was asked by the division com- 
mander if he was at liberty to carry out the recommendations ; 
to which he replied, that he had no objection to the removal of 
the troops, but wished, however, that one hundred and fifty men 
be retained at Fort McHenry, subject to any call he might 
desire to make. The West Virginia section of the railroad still 
required active guarding. Trains were fired into by bush- 
whackers between Keyser and Piedmont, where it was found 
necessary to place a small detachment in order that the road 
might be patrolled. 

Meanwhile renewed difficulties arose in other sections of the 
country. The Pittsburg and Fort Wayne railway had suffered a 
considerable loss of property by the action of the rioters— 
notably at Fort Wayne. Freight traffic was suspended. It 
was rumored that the city authorities had applied to the gov- 
ernor for aid, and had been informed that the sheriff of the 
county with his posse must maintain peace. The president of 
the road requested the Secretary of War to send United States 
troops to open that great highway, over which the passage of 
the United States mail had been obstructed, and the forwarding of 
large amounts of United States property, destined for the plains, 
had been illegally prevented. Already the Secretary of War had 
given instructions that troops could not be furnished to the 
Governor of Indiana, except upon call, made in due form, upon 
the President of the United States. Those which had already 
been sent into the State were originally intended for use in pro- 
tecting United States arsenals and depots. They had, to be 
sure, greatly contributed, by their presence alone, to the meas- 
ures and influences employed to calm the disturbances existing 
at Indianapolis and at other places, but they did not take any 
active part in strictly State affairs. They were now liable to 
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have legitimate duties to perform within the limits of the State 
at any moment, in executing the previously issued directions of 
the Secretary of War to the division commander, contained in 
the following telegram of July 28th: “Dispatches have been 
received from. United States judges and marshals in Indiana, 
asking that troops be furnished to aid the marshal in enforcing 
process of United States court. They have been referred to 
you. The President thinks the troops may, upon application of 
the marshal, be employed for this purpose, and I suggest that 
you so inform the officers in command at Indianapolis and other 
points where disturbances exist, or may occur, before resorting 
to other means of compelling obedience. The officers in charge 
of troops should, in the name of the United States, command 
the insurgents to disperse, and desist from resisting the process 
of the United States.” The request of the president of the 
Pittsburg and Fort Wayne railroad was transmitted to General 
Hancock without accompanying instructions or comment, and he 
replied as follows: “I have received your dispatch forwarding 
copy of a telegram from Colonel Scott to the Secretary of War, 
concerning the obstructions at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Alli- 
ance and Crestline, Ohio. I would send troops to those points 
had the governors of those States applied for them, but as they 
have not, I can very well use what troops I have in other States 
where the governors have so applied. I do not feel at liberty to 
depart from the precedent established by the Government.” 
The troops had not yet been called upon to act by the 
United States marshal within Indiana, and they were needed in 
other localities. The railroad employés in northern Pennsyl- 
vania, and the coal miners throughout that region, had ostensibly 
combined for mischief, and communication by rail had been 
entirely suspended. The Governor, still at Pittsburg, was making 
preparations for a movement in that direction, to take place 
August 2d. He intended to move with State troops, but wished 
a detachment from the Army to assist them. The United States 
marshal of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania applied “for at 
least five hundred to one thousand men,” to be employed in 
giving protection to the property of the New Jersey Central and 
the Lehigh and Susquehanna railroads (which were in the hands 
of a receiver appointed by the U. S. Circuit Court) “against 
violence from mobs in the counties of Northampton, Lehigh, 
Schuylkill, and Carbon.” The marshal of the western district 
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telegraphed to the headquarters of the division: “ My deputy 
at Wilkesbarre asks that fifteen hundred soldiers be sent to that 
point at once. Can you send them? Please answer.” Infor- 
mation was received that disaffected miners had driven the will- 
ing workmen from the mines, and had thereby put a stop to the 
necessary labor, such as pumping, etc., to preserve these prop- 
erties; that all railroads were included in the general suspension 
of business; that “in the Scranton and Wilkesbarre regions the 
situation was very critical, and was hourly growing worse”; that 
the rioters and authorities at Scranton were in conflict, and that 
a number of the rioters had been shot. 

The Reading railroad demanded continued protection, and 
asserted that the force at Reading must remain there for the 


safety of property and inhabitants. The Governor objected to © 


any diminution of the regular force at Pittsburg, believing its 
presence there imperative. 

Troops must therefore be drawn from without the limits of 
the State. A new difficulty had also arisen. Heretofore, the 
United States troops in Pennsylvania had been reported to the 
governor for his direction, in accordance with War Department 
orders. They were actually employed by their division com- 
mander upon the mutual consent of himself and the governor. 
Now the probability of employment in which the governor had 
no concern, or in which he could not exercise any control, was 
presented, viz.: to assist United States marshals, upon sum- 
mons, in enforcing the process of the United States Courts. 
Within the same State, the governor and the marshals had 
simultaneously made the same demand. Under the orders, 
which he had received and acted upon, General Hancock had no 
troops with which to assist the courts, for they were subject to 
the control of the governor. Still he was obliged to meet the 
calls of the marshals, in obedience to the directions given him by 
the Secretary of War. The difficulty was quickly adjusted. 
The governor proposed to proceed northeast from Pittsburg to 
Kingston, opposite Wilkesbarre, with the State troops—to be 
followed by as large a United States force as could be spared 
from the localities west. General Hancock could therefore re- 
enforce him from Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, and by detach- 
ments from near Detroit and Chicago, at which latter place com- 
panies returning to his division had been temporarily held, and 
which General Sheridan did not longer require. He could also 
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send such troops as were available in the East direct to the 
troubled districts to assist the United States marshals. Four 
companies from Detroit and Chicago met at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, and proceeded to Pittsburg on August 2d. At the same 
time four of the Louisville and four of the Newport barracks 
companies moved in the direction of the same point. The Light 
Battery from New York harbor, and the Engineer Battalion from 
Willet’s Point, which had been retained at Philadelphia, were 
forwarded to Easton, Pennsylvania. The marines at Philadel- 
phia relieved the Reading command, half of which also pro- 
ceeded to Easton. Two hundred men were withdrawn from 
Baltimore, proceeded to Reading, were joined by the remaining 
half of that command, and thence went to Mauch Chunk by 
way of Tamaqua. The battery of artillery which had been 
detained at New York City, was called to Philadelphia. On the 
morning of August 3d information was received from the marshal 
of the western district of Pennsylvania that he did not require 
troops in the coal regions, as matters had become more quiet in 
that direction. A force had been gathered at Pittsburg to render 
his deputies assistance at Wilkesbarre, where he had reported 
that he desired the fifteen hundredmen. They had been quickly 
collected there for that purpose, and did not now seem to be 
needed; but the governor of the State, who had reached Kings- 
ton, requested that they might be forwarded at once, as their 
presence would have a most salutary effect upon the turbulent 
populace, and estop any contemplated renewed proceedings on 
the part of the rioters; begides, they would be on hand, should 
the officers of the United States courts need them for any 
special service. The request was complied with, and twelve 
companies reached Wilkesbarre on the morning of August 5th. 
The governor and General Hancock alsc considered it im- 
portant that a force of United States troops be concentrated at 
Scranton, just above Wilkesbarre, as that city seemed to be in 
imminent danger, judging from the manifested spirit and actions 
of the miners of that locality. To meet this requirement, they 
were called from Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, Louisville, and 
Newport barracks, and arrived at their destination on August 
6th. The battery at Philadelphia was directed to join the force 
at Scranton, and four companies from Chicago were on the same 
day added to the Wilkesbarre contingent. The numerical aggre- 
gate of officers and enlisted men at each of these stations was 
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now as follows: At Easton, two hundred and eighty-seven; at 
Mauch Chunk, three hundred; at Scranton, three hundred and 
fifteen ; and at Wilkesbarre, five hundred and ten. 

The division commander intended, when these special move- 
ments were contemplated, to draw largely from the force occu- 
pying the disturbed points along the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road ; but on August 2d, he received news from the governor of 
Maryland, of riotous proceeding at Hancock, on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, where seven hundred boatmen, “ partly armed 
and determined, refused to allow boats laden with coal to pass.” 
The governor requested authority ‘“‘to use a part of General 
Getty’s command to disperse them in case they resisted the sheriff, 
and thus open the highway to the public.” “I consider,” he said, 
‘this action very important, as the strikers on both highways 
operate together.” That command was therefore left intact 
with directions to assist the governor as he requested. It was 
employed in guarding the railroad from Martinsburg to Grafton 
(a distance of one hundred and eighty miles), and consisted of five 
hundred men. One fifth of the force was stationed at Grafton, 
and Governor Mathews, of West Virginia, would not allow the 
withdrawal of any part of it from that place; and as late as 
August 4th, he stated that he considered it unsafe to remove any 
of the troops from that section of the railroad which was within 
his own State. 

The governor of Maryland did not call for assistance until 
the 8th of the month, and his call was promptly responded to by 
a detachment of one hundred and thirty men. He summoned 
four hundred of the State militia to Hancock at the same time. 
A few arrests were made of persons accused of crime without 
forcible resistance on the part of the mob, but no further inter- 
ference with the inhabitants was attempted. The Maryland 
troops patrolled the canal from Paw-Paw to Sharpsburg, and 
kept that highway open to the public. The miners and boat- 
men remained sullen, however, and refused to begin labor, and 
it was several days before the condition of affairs changed for 
the better, and they determined to betake themselves to their 
pursuits. Not until the 15th was it considered safe to diminish 
the force here and in West Virginia. Then the commanding 
officer reported that a considerable part of it was available 
for service elsewhere, and thereupon nearly half of the num- 
ber proceeded, by direction, to Fort McHenry, relieved the 
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marines there, who returned to their permanent station at Wash- 
ington. The force was not entirely withdrawn from that section 
of country until the 25th of the month. 

Maryland and West Virginia were now, after six weeks of 
agitation, relieved from their embarrassments. The outbreak 
had found them entirely unprepared to meet impending dangers. 
Their calls for relief upon the United States Government, fol- 
lowed by a quick response, the strength and character of the 
assisting force sent, and its determination to maintain the majesty 
of the law, doubtless preserved to the citizens of these States 
millions of property, and prevented the loss of many lives, even 
if it did not crush out in its birth an insurrection which would, 
in all probability, have extended far and wide over the country, 
producing incalculable evil. As soon as comparative quiet was 
restored, and the avenues of travel and trade were re-established, 
the General Goverment sought to withdraw its co-operation. 
The Secretary of War, on August 14th, addressed the governors 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia, as follows: 
“ Please advise me, whether, in your judgment, the emergency, 
to meet which Federal troops were sent to your State, has 
passed, at the earliest convenient season. I propose to issue 
orders for their disposition.” The governor of Pennsylvania 
replied on August 15th that “the emergency for which Federal 
troops were brought into this State is over, but the situation in 
the mining regions is still very critical. For prudential reasons, 
I request the retention for the present of such forces as are not 
needed elsewhere.” On August 17th, the governor of Mary- 
land conveyed his views to the President of the United States, 
saying: “ The disorders existing in this State in July last, upon 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad—an inter-State rail- 
road—resulted in domestic violence and in the interruption of 
commerce and intercourse by that route. As the Legislature 
could not be convened, these evils imposed upon me the consti- 
tutional obligation to require from your Excellency the employ- 
ment of such parts of the forces of the United States as might 
be necessary to assist the civil and military power of this State 
in the enforcement of the laws. Subsequent obstructions to the 
passage of boats upon the Chesapeake and Ohio canal—a public 
inter-State highway—culminating in serious criminal offences, 
made it necessary to employ parts of the State and United 
States forces, to open this highway and to repress such of- 
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fences. I am very happy to say that, although the disorders in 
question extended through a long belt of territory, and threat- 
ened public evils of the gravest nature, the presence of the civil 
and military forces of the State, and of the Federal force invoked 
for their repression, has sufficed to restore order in this State 
without great destruction of property, and without other loss of 
life than that which unhappily occurred in the city of Baltimore 
at the outbreak of a sudden riot. Tranquillity having been 
restored, I have given the necessary orders for the dismissal 
of the State troops from active service, and have expressed to 
them, and to the police force of this city, the public sense of the 
exemplary manner in which their duties have been discharged. 
I desire, before the orders are executed for the withdrawal of the 
troops of the United States from the particular services to which 
they have been assigned, to express also the public sense of the 
fidelity, good judgment, and discretion, with which the duties 
intrusted to them have been performed.” The governor of 
West Virginia replied to the Secretary of War the 22d of August, 
and said: “ From information which I have just received, I con- 


cur with General Getty in the opinion that the presence of the © 


troops is no longer needed along the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad in this State. I think that the emergency is now 
over, and that they can be withdrawn. Please accept my thanks 
for the aid so promptly rendered. The officers and men dis- 
charged the delicate duties imposed upon them in the most 
efficient and satisfactory manner.” 

We left the troops at Easton, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, and 
Wilkesbarre, upon August 6th, and in numerical strength as re- 
ported on a former page. The instructions issued by the divi- 
sion commander for their guidance were, that they could only 
assist United States marshals when application was made for aid 
to accomplish a certain definite object, under a specific order of 
the United States court, and beyond this, they could only act 
in obedience to the directions of the proper local civil magistrates 
of the places where they were stationed in the event of riot or 
disorder. Through this section of country there were some 
forty thousand miners who had abandoned their labors, and re- 
fused to resume them, unless extravagant concessions should be 
made in their interest. Those who wished to be law-abiding, or 
who desired to continue work, were prevented from doing so by 
the disaffected. This element was bold and defiant. Unable to 
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obtain the concessions demanded, they sought to ruin the 
properties of their former employers. About the time that the 
troops were sent there, and just after their arrival, their pro- 
ceedings may be understood from the following telegraphic in- 
formation which was received in Philadelphia. The United 
States marshal telegraphed that the Central railroad of New 
Jersey, and the Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron Company “had been 
taken possession of by a mob.’’ The assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh and Susquehanna railroad said, that it 
was very important that United States troops should accompany 
trains over the road. Another dispatch conveyed the news that 
trains had ceased to run, and that the engineers at the mines had 
been obliged to abandon the pumps there; another from Scran- 
ton, that mobs were driving workmen from shops and furnaces ; 
another from Nanticoke, saying: “ Our men were driven from 
the pumps by a mob. It seems necessary to have the protection 
of Regular troops, if they are to be had.” From Mauch Chunk 
word was sent that trains were stoned, and that obstructions 
were placed on tracks—‘‘all evidently done by miners.” A 
few days later the commanding officer of the State troops which 
had been dispatched to that section reported to the governor of 
the State as follows: “ The Twentieth Regiment has had several 
details at various points on the Lehigh and Susquehanna road 
which had been threatened. The Nineteenth Regiment had 
plenty to do near Scranton, where the mob threatened to be- 
gin disturbances, but its guns stopped any proceedings. To- 
night I am threatened at Plymouth, Bull Run, and Plymouth 
Junction. I have moved two of Breck’s guns to the latter place, 
and have every thing ready for emergencies.’ These reports 
made it evident that the miners had determined upon the 
destruction of property and resistance to constituted authority. 
The local civil governments were to a certain extent of their 
own making and had no terrors for them. The State militia in 
the locality contained their representatives, and could not be de- 
pended upon to deal effectively with them. The militia sum- 
moned from other sections of the State did not appear to impress 
them with grave apprehensions of danger, although they did their 
work excellently. But the silent disciplined force which unex- 
pectedly arrived among the miners, representing a higher power 
than that of State, and of which they knew but little, alarmed them 
at once, and showed them the folly of continued open hostility. 
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The miners became dispirited, but were not inclined to make 
terms with their former employers, notwithstanding the majority 
were suffering for the comforts, and many for the actual neces- 
saries, of life. They seemed rather to be awaiting favorable 
opportunity to carry out their original intentions, and in this 
unsatisfactory aspect of affairs the governor deemed it the part 
of wisdom to maintain among them an adequate restraining 
power. 

The troops were not often employed on any special duty at 
these stations, and the occasion was embraced to post them with 
more regard to regimental organization, and to secure for them 
clothing and conveniences. They had been summoned, for the 
most part, without previous warning, and moved by the most 
expeditious routes of travel to the points where their presence 
was demanded. Certain companies of the same regiment were 
necessarily dispatched in divergent directions, and in the almost 
incessant movements from place to place became widely sepa- 
rated. Both officers and men had left behind them at their per- 
manent posts most of their wearing apparel, their bedding and 
camping outfits—not knowing the nature and extent of the 
service for which they had been called, and believing that it 
would be only of short duration. Six companies of the Twenty- 
second Infantry had marched four hundred miles in Montana 
and Dakota without respite, and had completed the march at 
Bismarck, Dakota, only to be passed expeditiously into Chicago, 
to meet the mob, whence, after a few days, they were sent on to 
Pittsburg and to Wilkesbarre, ragged and care-worn, but still 
most desirably efficient. 

The division commander ordered the selection and occu- 
pancy of camps at Pittsburg, and at the stations throughout the 
coal regions, and having, upon his application, received permis- 
sion from the War Department, to direct, in his judgment, the 
issue of clothing, equipage, and articles of equipment, soon suc- 
ceeded in having the troops comtortably clothed and pleasantly 
encamped. These summer camps proved to be beneficial to 
army instruction. The number of organizations collected at 
each permitted daily tactical drills, either in battalion or brigade 
formation, allowed the proper observance of ceremonies and the 
performance of the various camp duties in accordance with regu- 
lations and approved custom—advantages which many of the 
younger officers and a large number of the men had never expe- 
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rienced. In the Division of the Atlantic, the United States 
organizations that participated in the movements for the sup- 
pression of the riots, were the Engineer Battalion from Willet’s 
Point, about two hundred and seventy-five of the marines, the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, and 5th regiments of artillery, Company I, Fourth 
Artillery, and the 3d, 13th, 18th, and 22d regiments of infantry. 
At Washington, during the latter period of the difficulties, five 
hundred and seventy marines and sailors were collected. The 
marines outside of Washington were on duty at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Reading. These were relieved on August 
14th and 16th by artillery troops. The Engineer Battalion was 
returned to its post on the 17th of August. Both the marines 
and engineers were highly praised by the division commander 
for their soldierly bearing, excellent discipline, devotion to duty, 
and admirable conduct while under his direction, and his high 
appreciation of the services of the marines was conveyed to the 
Secretary of the Navy. All other forces remained in the field ; 
and te show more clearly the reasons for their retention, it will 
be pertinent to state with more particularity the condition of 
affairs in Pennsylvania, and the views entertained by leading 
citizens regarding them. 

A telegram of the oth of August row General Hancock to 
the Adjutant-General of the Army, speaking generally of the 
situation of the miners, stated: “ There are in the Luzerne Dis- 
trict from seventy to one hundred thousand men idle, and with 
their families there are probably not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand people who to-day are living chiefly on potatoes, 
partly raised by the miners and partly supplied to them by per- 
sons in sympathy, and on blackberries and whortleberries, of 
which there is now an abundant supply in that region. When 
this source of supply gives out, it will probably then be deter- 
mined when they will resume work.” Still, that his troops 
might be removed at the earliest date practicable, so that all 
possible interference with State matters might be avoided, and 
that citizens might not receive the impression that their stay 
was prolonged by any wish of the General Government, or 
beyond the period of actual necessity, he addressed the governor 
on the 11th of the month, from whom he had received a dispatch 
informing him that the United States troops at Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre, and Pittsburg, should remain at those points, saying: “I 
would respectfully suggest to you that, when you consider the 
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presence of the troops, for the purposes on which your original 
application to the President was based, is no longer necessary in 
this State, that you should make such representations to the 
General Government. * * * Iam solicitous to follow your 
views in the interest of the General Government, as well as in 
the interest of civil order, within the limits of your State, but 
when the end has come it should be so announced.” He also 
sent a dispatch to the governor on the same day, as follows: 
“T telegraphed you on the 8th to Harrisburg, asking if you 
thought the marines, now at Reading, could be returned to their 
stations, and receiving no reply, I yesterday sent you a copy of 
the same dispatch to Scranton, and also to Harrisburg, where I 
understand you now are. Not hearing from you, the marines 
have been retained at Reading, and, until I shall hear from you 
that United States troops are, in your judgment, no longer neces- 
sary there, I shall maintain a sufficient force there, even should 
I return the marines to their ships. It is desirable, however, 
also to know when you think the command at Pittsburg can be 
reduced, and to what extent, in the interests of the purposes of 
the original occupation (I think it might now be somewhat 
reduced), and I also request that you will inform me whenever, 
in your opinion, at any point in the State, in connection with 
the purposes for which the Federal troops were ordered into it, 
their numbers may be reduced, or when the whole may be 
removed.” As soon as it came to the knowledge of the officers 
of the United States Circuit Court and the authorities at Read- 
ing that the governor of the State had intimated that the pres- 
ence of the regular forces would only in future be needed at the 
three points named in his dispatch of the 11th, they communi- 
cated with General Hancock, protesting against removal. The 
receiver of the New Jersey Central railway telegraphed: “I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch in rela- 
tion to the withdrawal of Federal troops from Easton and Mauch 
Chunk, for which accept my thanks. Since its receipt, I have 
communicated with others connected with the coal transporta- 
tion business, and they are all clearly of the opinion that trains 
could not be continued running for twenty-four hours after with- 
drawing the troops from any mining region; and that in this 
region trains cannot be run, and that property will not be safe, 
until the miners’ strike is ended and the miners are at work. I 
therefore respectfully ask that the troops under your command 
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remain until the property now in charge of the Federal courts 
will be safe without their presence.” The president of the Read- 
ing railroad telegraphed: “I most earnestly trust that you will 
not withdraw the troops yet. 1 have just seen Attorney-General 
Lear, and explained to him fully the necessity of their presence 
at Reading.” On the same date report was made from Pitts- 
burg arsenal that incendiaries had, on the previous night, fired 
a shed adjoining the magazine, with the evident intent of creating 
consternation among the inhabitants dwelling near, and to give 
opportunity for pillage. The civil authorities and the disaffected 
element at Scranton had met in collision, and a few lives had 
paid the penalty of revolt. Growing out of this difficulty, cir- 
cumstances arose which obliged the United States court to issue 
warrants for the arrest of a large number of individuals, and the 
marshal had been instructed to call upon the troops for aid in 
case of resistance. In fact, so alarming did affairs in this locality 
soon become, that the question was seriously considered whether 
the governor had the power to make legal declaration, and 
thereby place it under martial law. Therefore, although the 
governor had not asked for the longer continuance of troops at 
the three most easterly stations, their retention at two of them 
was necessary in order to meet the demands of the courts, which 
were liable to be received at any moment, and the division com- 
mander so expressed himself in a telegram to Washington, in 
which he said: “ As they (the troops) are now required for the 
service of the United States courts, I shall make no substantial 
change in these places until the question is decided, notwith- 
standing their services may be no longer considered necessary by 
the governor for the purposes for which they were originally 
required.” The question submitted for determination being 
this: How long the troops should be maintained at certain local- 
ities after the governor of the State had expressed himself that 
their services there were no longer necessary for the objects 
first intended, and for which they had been demanded. It was 
finally, however, determined by the governor and the United 
States authorities to maintain troops at Pittsburg and through- 
out the mining sections until a more subordinate spirit should be 
manifested by that portion of the inhabitants which had occa- 
sioned the troubles. 

It was now the middle of August. General Hancock returned 
to his permanent headquarters in New York on the 16th. The 
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troops were only required thereafter to occasionally assist as a 
posse to effect an arrest, or in the movements of trains impeded 
by strikers, in the performance of which duties they never met 
with any serious resistance. The forces in Maryland and West 
Virginia were dispersed—part journeying to their former stations, 
and part either to Pittsburg or the coal regions, to replace troops 
that were being relieved, or to join the sugpmenin or battalion 
organizations to which they belonged. 

The troops in Pennsylvania found their camps pleasant, and 
citizens, among whom they were temporarily located, were 
lavish in kindly attentions and hospitality. The people them- 
selves, whose conduct had necessitated their presence, began, 
ere long, to interest themselves in their military duties and dis- 
plays, and soon all bitterness of feeling against them was dis- 
pelled. One great inconvenience was experienced by them 
throughout all these proceedings. They had not received pay 
for their services since June, and the extra expense incurred by 
officers in constant movement, was a source of embarrassment, 
especially to some who had left families behind which required 
remittances for means of support. The majority of enlisted men 
had nothing with which to purchase required articles. The 
division commander in his annual report of October, referring to 
this matter, said: “The troops were paid punctually to the 
30th of June muster, since which time they have, of course, re- 
ceived no pay. I am gratified to say, that, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, they have borne the deprivation uncomplainingly, 
and without any pay themselves, they faithfully aided in putting 
down the revolutionary attempt, made by others, on questions 
of compensation arising between the employed and their em- 
ployers.” 

The miners had ceased to commit depredations, but passed 
their days in idleness. Business, however, in all other sections 
of Pennsylvania had been re-established. The force at Pitts- 
burg was gradually being diminished, but not until the 22d of 
September was any considerable part of the troops withdrawn 
from the mining localities. Then the 3d Infantry, which had 
been transferred to the Division of the Missouri, took its 
departure for Montana. In October, the miners made terms 
with their former employers and began their labors. The 
governor thereupon notified the United States authorities that 
he no longer required their aid, and orders were promptly issued 
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from Division Headquarters, directing the entire Regular military 
force remaining within the State to proceed to former or per- 
manent stations. The communication of the governor to Gen- 
eral Hancock on October 19th, conveying the sentiments of his 
people, is as follows: “I have the honor to inform you that I 
have to-day written to the President of the United States that 
the necessity for the presence of ‘troops in the field in Pennsyl- 
vania has passed, and they can be assigned to quarters or other 
duties without risk. In doing so I have taken great pleasure in 
expressing the thanks of the citizens of Pennsylvania for the con- 
sideration and determined manner, in which you, and the officers 
and men of your command, have performed your duties ; in 
which you have done the State invaluable service, and added to 
the character of the Army, as the final conservator of law and 
order. Permit me to add my personal acknowledgments to 
yourself, for your prompt and patient courtesy in all official and 
personal relations.” 

On the receipt of division orders, issued on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, the troops then remaining in Pennsylvania, gladly folded 
their tents and silently departed. An unpleasant service for the 
Army was thus happily brought to an end. Unpleasant, not be- 
cause of the details in themselves, which it was actually required 
to perform, but because of the exceeding delicacy of the duty, 
and the vagueness of expressed law to guide action under the 
circumstances that existed, and under new combinations that 
were liable at any time to arise. 


THE ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION OF THE FUTURE. 


By LIEUTENANT G. N. WHISTLER, 
FirtH ARTILLERY. 


THE proper organization of the Artillery of our Army is a 
question that has long occupied the thoughts and pens of distin- 
guished officers; and it is hardly probable that new ideas are 
likely to be advanced. However, the peculiar advantages now 
offered by the JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION to a thorough discussion of military subjects has led me to 
offer a few suggestions for the consideration of the officers of the 
corps and others interested in the question. - . 

The brilliant reputation achieved by the light artillery during 
the Mexican War, and its important service during the War of 
the Rebellion, together with the fact that we have had little or 
no use for our sea-coast service, has led to giving the light artil- 
lery idea undue prominence among our officers, as compared 
with sea-coast artillery. 

Our organization is essentially that of light artillery; our 
regiments consist of ‘twelve batteries (we are sticklers for the 
name); and the full complement of a battery is proportioned to 
the wants of the light artillery. Our officers take great pride in 
this special arm; and this enthusiasm has undoubtedly been pro- 
ductive of good. Every officer who commanded or served with 
a light battery during the war has taken pride in keeping abreast 
of the times in the armament, equipment, and method of handling 
a light battery, both from the experience obtained in our own ser- 
vice and from that of foreign armies. They have, by their en- 
thusiasm, imparted their love for this special arm to the younger 
officers who have entered since the war, and I do not believe any 
army in the world could put into the field to-day (barring the 
guns) a more efficient, competent, or enthusiastic corps of light 
artillery. 
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However, it should be remembered that the peculiarities of 
the geographical position of our country are such that, save in a 
war with England or Mexico, our light artillery would have com- 
paratively little to do in a foreign war; and that, in any such 
war, the more scientific branch of our arm, 7. ¢., the sea-coast ser- 
vice, would play a most important part. It should also be borne 
in mind that, whatever may be the future of the military organi- 
zation of this country, the defence of our harbors must necessarily 
be foremost in the plan. 

The argument is often advanced in connection with this sub- 
ject, and in fact with any proposition to increase the efficiency of 
our Army: “ That we are not likely to have another war for 
many, many years, and that it is a useless waste of money to 
build and equip fortifications that may never be used, or may 
become obsolete before the next war.’’ That, so long as our 
present policy is adhered to, a foreign war is somewhat improba- 
ble, is undoubtedly true; nevertheless, circumstances might arise 
at any time that would force us into war with a foreign power; 
and I think the most skeptical will admit that @ war once a cent- 
ury is extremely probable. Referring to the question of time 
and efficiency, let it be remembered that to properly fortify our 
harbors would, under the most lavish expenditure, be a work of 
many years’ duration, and that a reasonable expenditure for im- 
provements from year to year would enable us to keep well 
abreast of the times. Concerning the question of expense, I 
submit, as a mere business proposition, that the people of the 
United States cannot afford to have the city of New York de- 
stroyed by a bombardment once in a century—no, nor once in 
two centuries. And I further submit that the necessary ex- 
penditure on the part of the tax-payers of the country for the de- 
fence of her harbors is but a reasonable insurance upon valuable 
property. Furthermore, when the annual expense is compared 
with the vast amount of property at stake, I think the rate of in- 
surance will be found to compare favorably with that of ordinary 
fire insurance. 

As the title of this article indicates, it is no part of my inten- 
tion to discuss the proper character of the armament, nor what 
system of fortification is best suited to the defence of our har- 
bors; in fact both of these questions are just at present somewhat 
problematic. Nevertheless, as I am about to suggest a plan of 
organization for the /ufure service of our harbor defence, it is 
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necessary that I should consider briefly the probable character of 
the future system of harbor defence. 

I have already stated that the future system ‘of defence is 

somewhat problematic; this is true so far as the best method of 

application is concerned; the general outline of the prodadble sys- i 

tem has, however, by the experience and experimental results } 

of foreign powers, been rendered fairly clear. The future system 
i of harbor defence will undoubtedly consist of :— 

Ist. Heavy earthworks, riveted with iron, together with iron 
| turrets, or armored batteries, at points where earthen parapets 
are impracticable. In view of the peculiar action of projectiles 
i as shown at Alexandria, the best form of parapet and combina- 
tion of earthwork with armor, either on the superior or interior 
slope, will require considerable experiment. 

2d. The employment of exceedingly heavy guns, using pro- 
jectiles of great weight, fired with extreme velocities, and using 
large charges of powder. 

3d. The concentration of many guns upon the approaching 
vessel, and the employment of the crushing force of volleys of 
heavy missiles. 

ii 4th. The employment of a powerful torpedo system, both 

stationary and movable. 

5th. The use of floating batteries, such as monitors, for the 
H defence of harbors. This, however, being the province of the 
navy, does not come within the scope of our discussion. 

H 6th. The possible use of machines.for firing cases of dynamite, 
or other chemical explosives upon the enemies’ ships. T7his 
problem ts still in embryo. 

These several conditions render necessary certain sub-condi- 
tions. 

Thus, the employment of guns of great weight will require 
the use of machinery. The most economical method of applica- 
tion will probably consist of a powerful central generator of 
power, carefully protected from shot, from which force will be 
transmitted to sub-generators at the guns. 

The use of large charges of powder will so fill the air with 
smoke that the ordinary methods of sighting cannot be used. 
Therefore the training of guns will be performed mechanically 
by means of graduated traverse circles under telephonic instruc- 
tions from a central sighting tower. 

The use of volley-firing will necessitate the use of electricity 
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so that all guns can be fired from the sighting tower at the proper 
moment. The torpedo system will also require the use of elec- 
tricity. 

In fact, the ease with which electricity can be transmitted to 
great distances, upon perfectly protected wires; the ease with 
which these wires can be repaired if broken; the multifarious use 
to which this force may be applied, and its peculiar adaptability 
to complex motors, render it almost certain that this will be the 
motive power most used by future artillerists. 

It is probable that the motive system will consist of a large 
central steam-engine, well protected in an-underground compart- 
ment, by which will be run enormous dynamos. The electricity 
thus generated will be used to manceuvre, load and fire the guns, 
handle and explode the torpedoes, and light the fort and harbor 
at night. In addition to this means of generating the electricity 
large storage batteries will also be used when practicable. 

Whatever may be the system adopted, it is evident that the 
artillerist of the future must be a theoretical machinist and 
electrician as well as a soldier. 

The Garrison Artillery should consist of :— 

ist. A corps of officers ; scientific artillerists. 

2d. A corps of enlisted men; practical machinists and gun- 
ners. 

3d. The garrison proper, including cannoneers. 

Having thus explained my view of the future needs of the 
service, I will now offer for the consideration of my readers the 
following plan for the organization of the Artillery. 


THE CORPS OF ARTILLERY. 


To consist of a Chief of Artillery, with the rank of Major- 
General (to be supported by a proper staff of assistants detailed 
from the officers of the corps); two Brigades and an Artillery Re- 
serve, viz.: 

Brigade of Garrison Artillery. 

Brigade of Light Artillery. 

The National Artillery Reserve. 

The Brigade of Garrison Artillery to consist of one Brigadier- 
General, Inspector of Artillery, and Commandant of the Artillery 
School ; a specified number of Colonels, Lt.-Colonels, Majors, 
and Captains; a corps of enlisted men, consisting of machinists, 
gunners, and first- and second-class privates. 
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The number, rank, and classification of the officers and en- 
listed men of this brigade to be determined by the following 
considerations : 

The President shall, with the approval of Congress, classify 
all harbors, according to their relative importance, into three 
classes. In the same manner forts shall be arranged in four 
classes, and each fort shall be divided into a number of designated 
batteries. 

Each Ist-class harbor to be commanded by a Colonel. 

“by a Lt.-Colonel. 
“Major. 

1st-class forts by Lt.-Colonels. 

2d- and 3d-class forts by Majors. 

4th-class forts not to be garrisoned during peace. 

The permanent garrison of a Ist-class fort to consist of: a 
Commandant (Lt.-Colonel), Executive Officer (Major), Chief of 
Torpedo System (Captain), Chief of Electrical and Machinery 
Department (Captain), Ordnance Officer (Captain). Also one 
Captain to command each designated battery of guns. 

Machinists, gunners, and Ist- and 2d-class privates to depend 
upon the size of armament, machinery, and like considerations. 

The garrison of 2d- and 3d-class forts will be proportionately 
smaller, according to circumstances. The peace garrison of each 
fort should be prescribed by law, so as to regulate the question 
of promotion. 

Promotion in the Garrison Artillery to be by seniority within 
the brigade; and in accordance with the authorized number of 
each grade, as prescribed by law. The junior grade in the 
brigade to be Captain; vacancies in which grade to be filled from 
the ist Lieutenants of Light Artillery, by competitive examina- 
tion. 

The Light Artillery Brigade to consist of one Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, Inspector of Light Artillery, and Commandant of the Light 
Artillery School. The Light Artillery to be organized as at 
present into regiments of twelve batteries each. Two batteries 
in each regiment to be kept mounted during time of peace; 
and at least half of the mounted batteries to be concentrated 
at the Light Artillery School. The remaining batteries to be 
dismounted, and to constitute the peace garrisons of our sea- 
coast forts. I would retain the regimental organization, as the 
only one suited to our system of dismounting the majority of 
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the batteries during peace. During time of war the regimental 
organization becomes merely nominal, but forms an admirable 
recruiting depot for the batteries in the field. 

Promotion in the Light Artillery to be by seniority within the 
brigade, save as prescribed for promotion to captaincy in the 
Garrison Artillery, and except that 1st Lieutenants shall be pro- 
moted to captaincies after fourteen years service. 

The National Artillery Reserve. It will be noted that in the 
foregoing system no provision is made for the regular garrison 
of our sea-coast forts; except that of the dismounted batteries 
during time of peace. During war, of course, all these forts will 
be garrisoned by volunteer regiments of heavy artillery ; but 
provision should be made for the opening of the war before 
these volunteer regiments are organized or drilled,—a period of 
critical importance, specially so in a war with a foreign power 
having a large and efficient navy. To meet this requirement I 
suggest the National Artillery Reserve. 

This organization is based upon the assumed principle, ¢hat 
the National Guard of a seaport town should be competent to defend 
its own harbor. 1 assume that the object of a militia system is, 
in addition to its value as a means of disseminating military 
knowledge among the people and a school from which we are 
to obtain our volunteer officers, primarily home defence. It is in 
this capacity, and this only, that the National Guard can ever 
be of much service as an organized body. 

I therefore suggest that every regiment in a seaport town, 
should be competent, in addition to its regular infantry duties, 
to man the guns of the works in the harbor. For this purpose 
the Government should offer every inducement to encourage the 
National Guard to become proficient in this particular. 

Regiments taking advantage of these inducements should, in 
addition to their regular designation in their own service, consti- 
tute a part of the National Artillery Reserve ; each regiment of 
the Reserve to be assigned to service at a particular fort, and 
each company to a particular set of guns; so that each man 
would be required to learn but one drill, and the service of one 
gun—but to learn that thoroughly. 

Furthermore, the offered inducements should only be given to 
a regiment, or company, when it shall be pronounced efficient in 
its prescribed duty by the commandant of the fort. It is not in- 
tended to place these regiments under the control of the Gener- 
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al Government, except for purposes of instruction. A regiment 
reporting for instruction to the commandant of a fort, under the 
prescribed regulation, must, however, while upon the reservation, 
be under the orders and military discipline of the commandant 
of the works, and he should be authorized to require the com- 
mander of the troops to post such guards, establish such camp 
and police regulations, and conform to such times and methods 
of drill and instruction as may be prescribed in post orders. 

With such a system, I see no reason why every gun in New 
York harbor could not be fully and efficiently manned within two 
or three hours after the general alarm had been sounded in the 
city. 

Before closing I will give a few reasons for some of my minor 
suggestions. My object in making captain the lowest grade in 
the Garrison Artillery is, that the commanders of batteries and 
chiefs of departments, who will necessarily act as instructors, 
should rank any captain whose company might be assigned to 
duty under him. For the same reason, the commandants of 
harbors and forts should have sufficient rank to exercise com- 
mand over all troops garrisoning the works. And the gunners 
should rank all other non-commissioned officers. 

While the battery system, with its complement of officers, is 
suited to the wants of a Light Artillery organization, it is entirely 
inapplicable to the requirements of a scientific corps. We need 
a corps of officers of sufficient rank to induce the ablest men to 
seek admission to it. Our duties as artillerists consist of the 
care and preservation of artillery and ordnance property, study 
and investigation of our special science, and the instruction of 
the National Reserve Artillery. The number and rank of our 
officers should be proportionated to the requirements of the 
service, and not limited to the idea of one captain and three 
lieutenants to a given number of men. The idea of organizing 
the corps upon the basis of the importance and size of the har- 
bors and works, was given to me by General Hunt, and seems to 
me admirably adapted to the circumstances. 

In closing I would simply express the hope that, should my 
views not find favor with the officers of the corps, they may at 
least provoke such discussion as shall lead to the formulating of 
some practical plan for the ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FUTURE, 
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REVIEWS. 


Fry's ‘* MCDOWELL AND TYLER.” * 


This book is called out by what seems to have been some very hastily written 
reminiscences of a division commander under General McDowell, reflecting largely upon 
that officer for his management ef the first battle of Bull Run, but not so free from mis- 
statement as to place and time, nor from the color of personal animosity, as to render 
them valuable material for history. 

There is little pleasure and less profit in speculating upon what might have been, 
either in the case of unmarried ladies or unsuccessful generals. We know that Maud 
did mot marry the Judge, and that the excursion to Richmond, set down for the 21st of 
July, 1861, was indefinitely postponed. 

The Confederates, under General Evans, who were forming up to meet General 
Hunter’s approach on the south side of the Run, would seem to have presented to the 
Federal 1st Division, on the north of the stone bridge, just the opportunity that General 
Johnson was enabled to improve with such disastrous effect on that eventful day. 

And any criticism charging lack of energy or sound military method could only 
come with propriety from an officer who had shown himself prompt to move into ac- 
tion and use to the uttermost all the advantages of his position. 

But the ultimate result was fore-ordained. Man had something of a choice as to 
time and route, but the destination was fixed beyond the power of change by devotion 
or blunders on either side. 

In this particular instance the Rebellion records are beginning to demonstrate 
their value. Orders and official reports are there on file to which to refer the asser- 
tions of mere memory, much to its confusion if it be both defective and prejudiced. 

General Fry applies the test without stumbling at the old saw, *‘ De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum,” which can only pertain in its classical sense provided it admits also of the 
undergraduate gloss, ‘‘ Of the dead there is nothing but bones.” 

For if the question is raised what manner of man the defunct has been, if he has 
gone out of his way like Jefferson in his ‘* Ana,” to perpetuate his petty dislikes, disap- 
ae. and deficiencies, and give them an irresponsible existence ; if, infact, when 

dies he will persist in leaving himself above ground—then he must be disinfected. 

When any one sits down to write history the least that can be asked of his work 
is that it shall conform to the almanac and geography and that the garrulity of four- 
score years shall perhaps amplify, but by no means contradict, the recorded utterances. 
of twenty years before, when events were fresh and the faculties less enfeebled. 

Failing these things, nothing remains but to apply that touchstone for all doubt- 
ful material, the Dawn Theory, or that of the Solar Conflict, and see into what natural 
phenomena the myth will dissolve. H. W. C. 


BANcRort’s *‘ PAciFIC STATES.” ¢ 


This is the first volume of a very extensive work, embracing in its scope the history 
of all Central America, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, and all the — west of the 
Rocky Mountains ; a vast field, constituting about one tenth of the habitable globe. 


* “ McDowell and Tyler in the Campaign of Bull Run.” By James B. Fry. D. Van Nostrand, 
N. Y., 1884. 

+ Bancroft’s “* History of the Pacific States." Volume I. Central America, 1501-1530. A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., San Francisco. 
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For the great task before him the author has accumulated a formidable list of books 
and ge eens bearing on this region, and has brought to bear upon the subject an 
amount of patient investigation which has probably never been even approached by the 
few previous workers in the same fields, 

he result, as shown in this volume, is such as to entitle Mr. Bancroft to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen, and can not but operate to increase our interest in countries 
so closely allied to us by political and commercial interests. To the military student 
this volume is one of more than ordinary interest, not only as a vivid recital of war- 
like deeds, and great personal prowess, but also from its accounts of the topographical 
and strategical features of a region in which he may one day have more than a passing 
interest. 

The author’s plan of treating the subject has been so extensive that many features 
of collateral interest have been discussed in his former work, ‘‘ The Native Races of the 
Pacific States,” and the references to it throughout the book are frequent, so that the 
thorough reader will need to consult it. We miss the descriptions of the daily lives of 
the natives, their customs, their dress, their governments, and even their modes of war- 
fare. Thus picturesqueness and coloring have been sacrificed to the arrangement, but 
enough remains of stirring adventure and private intrigue to hold the most casual 
reader to the end. 

The work opens with a general view of European civilization at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, followed by an account of the early voyages of discovery in these 
western waters. 

The belief in the identity of the newly-discovered country with India was given 
up but slowly. Indeed, it will be remembered that Columbus himself died before the 
true nature of his discovery was even imagined. It was not until September, 1513, 
that Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa, with one hundred and ninety Europeans and one thousand 
natives, began his memorable voyage from the north coast opposite the Gulf of San 
Miguel, a voyage that resulted in the discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

Though the isthmus is here narrowed by the bay on the southern coast to a width 
of but fifty miles, the character of the country is such as to make the transit of that 
short distance a work at which the boldest explorer might well hesitate. Precipitous 
mountains, deep ravines, swamps, tangled undergrowth, poisonous reptiles, fever, and 
hostile natives had combined against the daring adventurer and his followers, making 
the exploit one of the greatest of the times. Nineteen days of struggle against the 
forces of nature and the forces of man at last brought them in sight of the mysterious 
waters of which they had vaguely heard from the natives. Shortly after, Vasco de- 
scended to the shore, and advancing into the waters, holding aloft a banner, and with 
drawn sword, took possession of the sea in the name of the united sovereigns, promis- 
ing in a high-sounding formula to hold them for all time against any and all opposers. 

The character of Vasco Nujiez is one for which the author expresses much admira- 
tion, It would seem, however, that he shines rather from contrast with the baser men 
who surrounded him, and especially his rival and successor, Pedrarias Davila, Cruel 
he was, but Davila was more so ; avaricious he was, but still more greedy and rapa- 
cious were Gonzalez, Cortés, and a score of others ; and he was at least manly, brave, 
and as the times went, honest. In the treatment of the wretched natives too much 
tenderness was not to be expected ; the Spaniard of that day was too little accustomed 
to govern himself to be expected to govern a helpless people wisely and kindly, and it 
was well understood that their Majesties would not be too severe on the captain whose 
contributions to the royal coffers were frequent and liberal. It is curious to note on 
the one hand the wise, humane, and liberal code of rules for the treatment of the new 
subjects, and on the other, the manner in which these laws were carried out. Instead 
of the peaceful colonies of industrious natives, carefully watched over by the 
patriarchal Spanish proprietor, learning the peaceful arts of civilization, and hearing of 
the wonderful new faith from the pious padre, which one might fancy while reading 
this code, we see another and a darker picture. Under Pedrarias Davila the isthmus 
was almost depopulated from the combined effects of war, famine, newly introduced 
diseases, and cruel treatment. Happy indeed were the tribes whose remoteness or 
whose poverty kept off the invader, and such were few. There is scarcely a redeeming 
feature in the sad and shameful story. We look in vain for much evidence of the be- 
nign influence of the missionary fathers, which did so much for the natives in later 
times, and in other parts of the continent. The few ecclesiastics who followed these 
early adventurers seem to have cared more for gold than for converts, and almost the 
only indication of their sacerdotal labors is an occasional account of a wholesale 
baptism, a rite of which the Indians seemed inordinately fond, and to which they as- 
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cribed some strange and magic power. It is hinted that they were allowed to make 

nerous donations for the privilege thus accorded them. Simple-minded indeed must 
ce been the people to whom the teachings of the Christian faith from such teachers 
could have seemed otherwise than a broad and ribald farce. 

It is interesting to note that the subject of interoceanic communication attracted 
the attention of the earliest Europeans who reached Lake Nicaragua. Gonzalez in 
1522 says that he has been informed that the lake opens into the North Sea, ‘‘ and if 
so, it is a very = discovery, as the distance from one sea to the other is but two or 
three leagues of very level road.” 

From the time of the invasion of Costa Rica and Nicaragua by Gil Gonzalez on the 
one side, and of Honduras by Cortés and his lieutenants on the other, the narrative is 
one of a succession of conquests, with but few checks. The volume carries us to the 
year 1530, at which time the work of colonization was fairly under way. The volume 
closes as follows : 

‘* Henceforth conquest, oppression, and destruction marched hand-in-hand over 
the country, and the result was a national and social eclipse of the fallen races. Their 
arts and sciences were soon forgotten ; their architectural skill was lost ; and from a 
state of happy development their life as a nation was blotted out. To what extent the 

of the world would have been benefited or retarded, had the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the American table-lands survived as integral nations, it is impossible to 
say ; but we may question how much the occupation of the country by the Spaniards 
contributed toward general advancement. It is thought by some that the great Indian 
nations had reached the limit of their present line of progress when the Spaniards 
arrived. In Guatemala the individual kings had by long lines of succession arrived at 
that stage of monarchy when power begets luxury and decay. Without European 
interference there might have been a relapse and a dark age; and a later view, 
had discovery been delayed to our own time for instance, might have found Mexico 
and Central America overrun by savage hordes from the north, and ruined cities 
scattered over the land. To this fancy I am not prepared wholly to subscribe.” 

It is to be regretted that the very completeness of such a work as this operates to 
place it in the class of hooks of reference for the special student ; however, its value 
and interest for the general reader cannot be questioned. ee 


EyLAnp’s ‘‘ EVOLUTION OF A LIFE.” * 


We all know the charm possessed by a good story-teller ; how we seem to accom- 

ny him on all his adventures, love his friends as our own, and hate with a personal 

atred those who have treated him with cruelty or injustice, and this interest-compel- 

ling power is the gift of Major David E. Cronin, the writer of this book, who under 

the nom de plume of Seth Eyland, gives a graphic account of the incidents of his 
eventful life. 

To the art student there is much to attract in the sketch of his early experience in 
New York and subsequent travels on the Continent ; but the most vivid and os 
interest centres in his account of his experience in our late war. He brings back, wit 
a few powerful touches, the vision of the first departure of the New York militia regi- 
ments, and the enthusiasm with which it was witnessed by those they left behind, and 
he gives with great humor some incidents connected therewith, one of which we quote: 
As we halted at the end of Canal Street, previous to going aboard the steamer, the 
populace mingled with the soldiers, and many were the expressions of sympathy 
over our possible fate. Generous donations of food and drink were offered. ‘‘ Poor 
fellows! who knows how soon ye may be bitin’ the dust,” said one old Irishman, 
handing a soldier a flask of gin ; ‘‘ take that and comfort yourself, ye may be dead in 
a week.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the soldier, declining the flask, ‘‘I would soon be biting the 
dust sure enough if I drank that stuff.” 

He depicts very forcibly the first experiences of a young private, to whom all is 


-new in the art of war: the excitement and nervous anxiety of guard duty, the de- 


scription of the first awkward drills, the attention to details, so absorbing to the novice ; 
and then leads us on to the period of his service as an officer of the 7th New York 
Cavalry, when the severe duties, the long exhausting marches, fierce fighting, and 
often scant rations turned the inexperienced recruit into the disciplined soldier. 

His experience was not unusual for that period, and many then in service have 
probably witnessed events of a much more exciting nature, but few possess Major 


** The Evolution of a Life.” By Major Seth Eyland, late of the Mounted Rifles, 1884. S. W. 
Green’s Son, Publisher, New York. 
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Cronin’s rare power of remembering accurately, and vividly portraying, incidents and 
reminiscences of absorbing interest. 

He took part in a number of engagements in which, even while in action, his 
artist eye beheld and retained impressions of the surroundings ; and his account of the 
battle of Darbytown Road has an additional value as being the description of an en- 
gagement that has hitherto been too briefly noticed. In connection with this he gives 
an illustration on page 250 of the ‘‘ Rigor Mortis,” which has been the subject of re- 
cent surgical interest. 

There are many entertaining and hitherto unpublished anecdotes of various promi- 
nent officers and actors in the war, which our limited space prevents quoting, but 
which will recommend the book as a work of keen interest from the first chapter to 
the end of the volume. M. L. C, 


Fry’s ‘‘ ARMY UNDER BUELL,” * 


Some account is here given of the last campaign conducted by Gen. Buell with 
the army he so ably organized, brought in such efficient condition and so opportunely 
to Pittsburg Landing, and subsequently turned over to Gen. Rosecrans after the battle 
of Perryville had disposed of Gen. Bragg’s invasion of Tennessee. 

‘These operations were in time investigated by a commission, or ratherthe remnant 
of one, which seems to have been as much political as military, and with the desired 
result already lying at the door. 

Its composition and the mode of its procedure were little calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the justice or value of the verdict reached, as Gen. Fry apparently has 
established. 

It was, after all, but the old familiar lesson, that the soldier must protect himself, 
not merely from the enemy in the field, but rather from jealousy and dislike at home. 

Greater by far than even that of his own bayonets was the support of his brother 
in the Cabinet to Wellington himself. Congress was quite as troublesome as Corn- 
wallis to Washington. Gen. Scott found it easier to conquer Mexico than to satisfy 
the politicians, and Bolivar was in more peril from the dagger of the conspirator than 
from the troops of Spain. His Duchess was worth little less than Eugene to Marl- 
borough, while Cromwell and Napoleon had their own way of dealing with domestic 
difficulties the most effectual of all. 

Our ‘* War Governors” were a very prominent feature in the Rebellion, and con- 
tributed very largely to its overthrow, but they were wont to resent the existence of any 
space impervious to their control. Such was the patriotic energy of each that it not 
= monopolized his own particular State, but overflowed mere raphical limitation, 
and sought to shape the policy and control the direction of affairs from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande. 

Whether it was the appointment of some fellow-townsman as corporal, or the 
issue of an Executive proclamation at Washington, the march of a column on Sugar- 
Bush Creek, or the building of a battery at Pocotaligo, the War Governor was gener- 
ally to the fore with advice, complaint, and injunction. Fortunately, greater than 
even the War Governor, or the War Secretary, was President Lincoln. And to what 
extent were missed his wise patience, shrewd control, clear insight, and comprehensive 
charity, the confusion, corruption, delays, blunders, and iniquities, of the so-called 
Reconstruction period very plainly bear witness. 

But doubtless it is unreasonable to expect that a government that is primarily run 
by town meetings will all at once submit to the system, the silence, and the restraint 

rrison discipline, The tonic in its natural purity is too bitter and strong, and has 
to be diluted and sweetened with more or less of the familiar and deferential intercourse 
of the hustings, and the good of the service deferred to the interests of the ballot-box. 
And he is a fortunate man who not only has the Light Division in reserve, but also 
mother and brother, cousin, uncle, and aunt, Senator, and newspaper correspondent, 
judiciously engaged in his behalf, far to the rear of his actual base of operations. 

And it is also a fact that Republics have always eyed their soldiers very much as 
Saul eyed David. The North was quite inclined to rummage through its stock of 
statesmen, large and small, in hopes that a uniform would turn some of them into 
the triumphant eral who could ride the whirlwind and direct the storm, and who 
could, above all, keep the old ship of State safe in the hands of the ‘‘ party.” 


True Benton was dead, and so were Pierce and Cushing. But the population of 


* Operations of the Army under Buell, from June ro to October 30, 1862, and the Buell Com- 
mission. By James B. Fry. D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1884. 
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the United States was large, and increasing at the rate of a thousand emigrants a day. 
Parchment was cheap, and secretaries pre a was a question not so much of 
previous training as of a present constituency. 

The experiment, however, was a sad disappointment, and many a failure was left 

the way or carefully sepulchered in boards, commissions, and courts, while here 
and there a victim was secured for immolation to their uneasy shades. 

When the Union armies were finally disbanded, they were found to be in the 
hands of men who again illustrated the value of preliminary education and profes- 
sional experience. In no field of labor, however, is the sower always the reaper, 
though the work of each is to be seen in the harvest. 

And probably the future, like the past, will continue to abound in men who would 
hesitate about setting down to cobble a shoe, and eagerly assume the command of an 
army. But it is only the Christian who is justified by faith. The soldier is justified 
by works. And it is only the fires of the last day that are endowed with discrimination. 
In this world the flames are blind, and if they sometimes burn up the stubble, not sel- 
dom do they tarnish the gold. H. W. C. 
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